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The Thinking Machine 


x M.LT. and Harvard, at Army and Navy laboratories, and in 
many great industrial corporations, they are building “machines 
that think.” Run by electricity or electronics, these “Mark IIs” and 
“ENIACs” perform the most intricate calculations a million times 
faster than the unaided human brain. 

These monstrous automatic robots deal only with mathematical 
data and other processes where events run along in an accepted 
groove. Will they ever eliminate the need for individual human 
beings who know how to solve their own problems? No. 

“Clear thinking” and “ability to make up one’s mind” were picked 
by many students as among the most important things they wanted 
to know when they got through high school. Last year we talked 
about independence of mind as one of the “marks of maturity.” 

How, then, can we learn to “think things through”? According to 
the psychologists, thinking starts when we are faced with questions, 
perplexities, or problems. A fellow whose mind was never troubled 
by the slightest ripple could get by without any thought at all. But 
who wants to be that sort of vegetable? 

The best example of straight thinking is science. The scientist 
weighs, measures, and calculates his data with a mind absolutely 
clear of all emotions. He isn’t trying to prove a point. He wants only 
to see how the laws of cause and effect work out in the particular 
experiment he’s dealing with. 

We see these methods at work when we study plane geometry. 
Given certain points, angles, and distances, there is only one way a 
theorem can come out. Q.E.D. And the same methods applied to a 
thinking problem have been used for centuries in the form of logical 
“syllogisms.” For instance: 
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Many bright-colored snakes are poisonous. 
The copperhead is not brightly colored. 
Therefore the copperhead is not a poisonous snake. 


Is this conclusion true or false? Is the method of reasoning sound 
or unsound? You can tell if you learn a few simple rules. 


The trouble is that most of our daily problems do not easily fall 
into the patterns of geometry or logic. A hundred years ago even 
intelligent people kept their windows shut at night. Why? Because 
they had been brought up to believe that “night air” was dangerous 
and would cause disease. 

So we find that in many abstract questions our backgrounds and 
habits, our emotions and prejudices get in the way of a factual 
answer based on logic. Should race discrimination be forbidden by 
law? Should we adopt universal military training? Are Hollywood 
films filled with Communist propaganda? 


Questions like these cannot be answered by mathematics. It is 
hard for us to think about them scientifically. But it is important 
that we should approach them as calmly as we can. We should not 
be guided by the vague notions we have heard from Tom, Dick, 
and Harry. We should get all the reliable information we can about 
them. Then we should make up our minds on the basis of what is 
best for the whole country, not just ourselves or any special group. 


December 1: Body and Soul 


OUR FRONT COVER: No crisis, at home er with hunger stalking vast creas of the 
abroad, has ever marred the spirit of world, Americans will think not only of the 
Thanksgiving Day in Americo. We are turkey and pumpkin pie on their own 
grateful, as were our Pilgrim ancestors, for tables, but of the many bare tables in less 
the blessings of the harvest and for the fortunate lands. Our cover picture, an early 
goodness of the Creator. But this year, Americon farmer, drawn by Chorles Beck. 
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START TODAY! 


Here’s your big chance to pick 
up one of the generous cash prizes in the Metal Division of 
the Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards competition for the new 
school year. Just use your ingenuity with either wrought or cast 
aluminum and go to work on this easy-to-work-with metal. 
Come up with some project that’s useful, artistic and original, 
enter it in this annual contest and try for one of the many prizes. 

You'll find it’s fun to work with aluminum ... mighty useful 
to you later on, too, The ability you develop now might be the 
opening wedge for a future job in industry. And just think how 
much your family will appreciate something around the house 
that you've made yourself out of aluminum, 

No time to lose... start your aluminum project right away. 
Ask your teacher for the details of the annual Scholastic In- 


dustrial Arts Awards contest, conducted by Scholastic Magazines 


and sponsored by Alcoa. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 


1774 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 





These aluminum projects won top honors in last year's contest. 
Looking for fun? Need some cash? Then start on your project today. 
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Two Ways to Win Cash Prize 


Identical awards listed below will be gives 
for two classes of aluminum projects: 
WROUGHT ALUMINUM—any project mad 
of aluminum sheet, rod, tube, or bar in which 
aluminum is the major material of constru 
tion; hammered, overlaid, etched, stampe 
sawed, spun or other methods of handling 
CAST ALUMINUM— any project in which cas 
aluminum is the major material of construe 
tion. Projects must be finished for use. E 
amples: book ends, ash trays, name plates 
lamp bases, candlesticks, brackets, smoking 
stands, lathe parts, drill press parts. 
GROUP | ~Junior High Schools, First Prize, 
$50; Second, $25; Third, $10; Six Honor 
able Mentions, $5 each. 
GROUP Ili—Senior High Schools, for stv 
dents receiving less than 10 hours per week 
First Prize, $50; Second, $25; Third, $14 
Six Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 
GROUP Iil—Senior High Schools, Technica 
Schools, and Vocational Schools, for ste 
dents receiving 10 or more hours per week 
First Prize, $50; Second, $25; Third, $14 
Six Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 
Teachers: For rules booklet for Scholasti¢ 
Industrial Arts Awards, write to: Scholastic 
Arts Awards, 220 East 42 Street, New York 
17, New York. 
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- THE FAR EAST 


INDIA. When religion and politics 
the situation is explosive. Such an 
psion ntly occurred in Kashmir, 
Sed langest princely state in In- 
This state covers an area of 80,- 
) square miles and has a population 
4,000,000. 

Here are the elements that led to the 
buble. About three-fourths of the 
ople of Kashmir are Moslems. They 
prefer to have Kashmir join the 

Dominion of Pakistan. 

‘But its Maharajah (ruler), Sir Hari 
Singh, is a Hindu. His ancestor, Galub 
Singh, bought the state from the British 
in 1846 for $2,500,000. He would like 
Kashmir to remain independent; or, as 
second best choice, incorporated in the 
Hindu Dominion of India. 

A few weeks ago, some 10,000 fanatic 

lem tribesmen from neighboring 
provinces invaded Kashmir in an effort 
to force its annexation to Pakistan. The 
invaders were joined by Kashmir Mos- 
lems and large-scale fighting ensued. 

The Maharajah called on the govern- 
ment of India for help. The appeal was 
answered. Hindu India dispatched 
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a = 1,000 troops to restore order. 

4 conn Officials of Pakistan and India are 
, conferring on how to put an end to the 
, stamped 


fighting. Premier Nehru of the Domin- 


handling fon of India suggested that the U.N. 


which cas gupervise a vote in Kashmir to deter- 
f construe§ mine which dominion its people want 
or use. Ex® to join. 

ime _ plates 

s, smoking 


“ @ FREEDOM FOR KOREA seems to 
oe _ § be a little nearer as the result of action 
"irst Prigef by the United Nations. 

six Honor§ The Political and Security Committee 
of the U.N.’s General Assembly has 
voted, 40-0, to set up a U. N. commis- 
sion to “observe” the first nation-wide 
election in Korea. At the election Ko- 
reans would choose representatives to 
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-Technied§ discuss with: the U.N. plans for the 

s. for ste Mdependence of Korea. 

per wed The commission would “observe that 

‘hird, $108 ‘ke Korean representatives are in fact 

: duly elected by the cop aoe. and 
. .@ are not mere appointees military 

| ahaa authorities in Korea.” 

New Yeuk The proposal, presented by the 





United States, must still receive a two- 
thirds majority in a full session of the 
U.N. General Assembly. 

Russia and her satellites refused to 
vote on the proposal. Russia opposes 
the plan on the ground that Korean 
Tepresentatives could not be chosen in 
time to attend the present session of 
the General Assembly. 

The Russians announced that they 
will not take part in the commission's 
wWork. This “boycott” may prove a seri- 
obstacle. Since Russian troops oo- 
cupy northern Korea, it is possible that 
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IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK 


THE NEWS” 


the commission may be barred from 
entering northern Korea. 

What's Behind It: U.S. and Russian 
troops each occupy half of “liberated” 
Korea. The two countries can’t agree 
on how to set up a free Korean govern- 
ment. Russia. wants both nations to 
withdraw their troops now. This might 
mean that Communist-led Koreans, 
armed by Russia, would control all 
Korea. The U. S. has asked the U. N. 
to supervise election of a Korean na- 
tional assembly which would form a 
national government for Korea. 


U.S. AND THE WORLD 


@ IT’S TRY, TRY AGAIN for the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers. Because they 
did not succeed the first few times, the 
Big Four (the United States, Britain, 
France, and Russia) will make another 
effort at their London meeting sched- 
uled for November 25 to draft the peace 
terms for Germany and Austria. «© 

Two and a half years have passed 
since V-E Day, and there is still no 
formal peace with Germany and Aus- 
tria. Officially, we are still at war with 
these two nations. The western democ- 
racies are anxious to put a stop to 
this situation. But in the present state 





International News Photo 


SEN. GLEN H. TAYLOR (D., Idaho) 
set out from California for a cross-coun- 
try journey by horseback. An expert 
banjo player, Senator Taylor will speak 
and sing wherever he is asked to. 


of world affairs, it takes four—the Big 
Four—to make peace. 

They tried it in Moscow last April. 
That conference lasted six weeks and 
ended in a deadlock. The Big Four 
disagreed on how much the Reich 
should pay the Allies for damages 
(“reparations”) and on the kind of gov- 
ernthent to be established in Germany. 

Russia is demanding $10,000,000,- 
000 in reparations, a lot of it from 
“current production” (goods manufac- 
tured in existing German plants). She 
also wants a strong central regime in 
Germany. The other three Allies are 
opposed to reparations from current 
production and prefer a German fed- 
eral government. 

There are reports that, if this confer- 
ence fails, the western democracies may 
make a separate peace with Germany. 


AIR WEEK 


@ CAN ELBPMANTS FLY? A “white 
elephant” flew over Los Angeles harbor 
when Howard Hughes lifted his 200- 
ton flying boat Hercules 70 feet into the 
air for a mile-long hop. 

In an agoidentally-on-purpose flight, 
the world’s langest plane was making 
water-taxi test runs when Hughes eased 
it skyward. Me thus silenced oft-voiced 

ts that the 500-passenger $25,- 
000, all-plywood flying boat could 
fly at all. 

These doubts were expressed earlier 
this year at hearings of the Senate War 
Investigating Committee. Hearings were 
scheduled to reopen on Nov. 17. 

By actually flying the giant plane 
(its wingspread is longer than a foot- 
ball field) Mughes has taken some sting 
out of the committee’s charges. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


@® THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
shook its fist at 17 top U. S. investment 
banking firms. Its Anti-Trust Division 
brought action to force the companies 
to abandon certain practices which it 
disapproves. 

The firms are charged with monopo- 
lizing 69 per cent of the original trading 
in the nation’s stocks and bonds. 

Investment bankers buy stocks and 
bonds from corporations wishing to 
raise money. Then the investment 
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bankers sell these shares in small “par- 
cels” to thousands of private investors. 

The Anti-Trust Division charges that 
the 17 firms work together to control 
the field of investment banking. This, 
says the Division, is “conspiracy” in 
restraint of trade, in violation of our 
anti-trust laws. 

In the case of the investment bankers 
the Anti-Trust Division makes a further 
charge: by controlling the distribution 
of industry’s stocks and bonds, the 
bankers are gaining control of industry. 

What's Behind It: In recent months 
the Government has cracked down with 
renewed energy against alleged monop- 
olists. Since last August, targets for the 
Anti-Trust Division have included rub- 
ber companies, oil companies, meat 
packers, ball bearing manufacturers, 
technicolor tycoons, glass manufactur- 
ers, and bus companies. 

Behind some of the anti-trust actions 
is a Government attempt to combat 
high prices. Last September, Attorney 
General Tom C. Clark ordered all Fed- 
eral district attorneys to begin local 
drives against firms suspected of price 
conspiracy. 

In many anti-trust cases in the past, 
the accused companies and the Govern- 
ment have agreed to “consent decrees.” 
This means that the companies agree 
, to stop certain practices. If no such 
agreement is reached, the Government 
may prosecute the cases in the Federal 


courts. 
CONGRESS AT WORK 


@ THE CURTAIN RANG DOWN on 
a much-publicized “show” in Washing- 
ton. The House Un-American Affairs 
Committee ended—at least temporarily 
—its hearing on Communist influence in 
Hollywood. (See last week’s issue.) 

Committee Chairman Parnell Thom- 
as called a halt to the proceedings 
after: 

1. Ten “unfriendly” witnesses had 
been cited for contempt of Congress 
because they refused to say whether 
or not they were members of the Com- 
munist party. If the contempt charges 
are approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the ten screen writers may 
be open to court action against them. 

2. The Committee had introduced 
evidence concerning a Russian agent’s 
unsuccessful attempt to get atomic 
research information in 1942. The 
connection between this attempt and 
Hollywood was nof fully established. 

8. Procedures followed by the Com- 
mittee were subjected to a rising tide 
of protest from newspapers and indi- 





viduals across the country. The Com- 
mittee was particularly criticized for 
its refusal to allow witnesses to answer 
charges made against them. 


@ BRITAIN. This seems to be the sea- 
son not only for football reverses but 
also for electoral reverses. Following the 
surprise municipal elections in France, 
the British did some of their own sur- 
prising in municipal elections. 

What happened in the British elec- 
tion was an overwhelming swing to the 
right. It was a move away from the 
Labor party, which controls the gov- 
ernment, to the opposition Conserva- 
tive party. Conservatives won 643 seats 
and the Laborites lost 695. 

The results of the municipal elections 
do not, of course, change the composi- 
tion. of Parliament. The balloting was 
merely for council seats in one-third of 
Britain’s communities. 

On the basis of these returns, the 
Conservatives charge that the Labor 
government no longer enjoys the sup- 
port of the people, and they are de- 
manding a geyeral election. The La- 
borites rejected the demand. They 


point to the fact that not once since 
Labor came to power has it lost a Par. 
liamentary seat to the Conservatives ip 
any of the by-elections. 

What's Behind It: The term of the 
present government, elected in’ 1945 
does not expire until 1950. The gov. 
ernment cannot be unseated except by 
a no-confidence vote in Parliament, 4 
few days before the elections, Parlia. 
ment upheld the Labor government by 
a vote of 348 to 201. 

What accounted for the change of 
sentiment? The consensus is: too much 
austerity. The British would probably 
have turned against any government 
which imposes so many restrictions, 
@ QUAKER BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 
Once Quakers were persecuted because 
they refused to take oaths in court and 
to bear arms in wartime. But they have 
won the world’s admiration for their 
service to others. 

The Quaker society was founded 300 
years ago. On December 10 they will 
receive a well-earned “birthday present” 
—the Nobel Peace prize for 1947. 

The prize is awarded annually by 
a committee of Norway’s Parliament. 
U. S. and British Quaker service groups 
share this year’s prize—$38,990. 





THE PRESIDENT’S OFFICIAL FAMILY as of November 1: 





seated, I. to t 


Under Secretary of State Robert A. Lovett (pinch-hitting for Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall); Secretary of National Defense James V. Forrestal; Mr. Tr 
man; Secretary of the Treasury John W. Snyder; Attorney General Tom C. Clark 
Standing, |. to r.: Leon H. Keyserling, member of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers; Postmaster General Robert E. Hannegan; John R. Steelman, Assistant t 
the President; Secrétary of Commerce W. Averell Harriman; Secretary of 
culture Clinton P. Anderson; Edwin G. Nourse, CEA Chairman; Secretary of the 
Interior Julius A. Krug; Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach; Philip B. 
Fleming, Administrator of Federal Works Agency. The nine Cabinet dep 

ranks as follows: State, Treasury, National Defense, Justice, Post Office, Interist, 


Agriculture, Commerce, Labor. 
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"By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of Histery, Columbia University 


as America was colonial, she was 
inevitably involved in the conflicts 
of the great European empires. Inde- 
pendence changed this situation, but 
oly in part. Legally the question 
whether the United States would or 
would not be involved in European 
affairs now rested with the American 
government. But in fact, as events were 
to prove, the United States was in- 
volved whether she wanted to be or not. 
It is sometimes said that it takes two 
to make a quarrel. That js not always 
tme, even of individuals. It is hardly 
ever true of nations. In international 
affairs one can make a quarrel. And 
throughout a century and a half of 
independence the United States was to 
find that when other nations chose to 
quarrel with her, she had to quarrel 
back 


lj: HAVE already seen that as long 


The United States formally became 
a nation in 1789. That very year began 
a series of events which were to involve 
her, willy-nilly, in European affairs for 
25 years. The origin of these, of course, 
was the French Revolution. Within a 
few years that revolution turned into 
European war. A few more years, 
it became a world war. 


France Was Our Ally 


)) The United States was caught up in 
French Revolution and the Na- 
Poleonic wars in three ways. First, 
there was the political involvement. 
The United States had signed a treaty 
of friendship and alliance with France 
1778. That treaty bound her to come 
the aid of France if France were 







f “attacked and requested aid. 


» Second, there was the economic 
ement. Neutral trade is always 
victim of war, and the new United 
was the greatest trading nation 


“among the neutrals. 


* Third, and perhaps in the long run 

most important, there was the 
intellectual involvement of ideas. The 
French Revolution raised fundamental 
questions about the nature of govern- 
ment and the relations of men to gov- 
ernfnent. 

It is worth noting that all this set 
& pattern for the future. Never again, 
at least until World War II, was the 
United States to enter into a formal 
alliance with foreign nations. But the 
economic and intellectual involvements 
Were to be repeated constantly. At the 
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Franco-American ties still live: U. S$. Wacs 


view Paris street named for Pres. Roosevelt. 


French Revolution 


very beginning of their national exist- 
ence, Americans discovered that they 
were bound up in the seamless web of 
international economy. They were af- 
fected by every current of thought that 
flowed out of the European continent. 

Let us dispose, first, of the political 
bond. Whatever the obligations the 
United States might have incurred 
under the Treaty of 1778, one thing 
was clear: all leaders and all parties 
were agreed on the desirability of steer- 
ing clear of European wars. Hamilton 
leaned to England, Jefferson leaned to 
France. But Hamilton and Jefferson 
were one in advising Washington that 
our neutrality should be maintained. 
Some of Jefferson’s followers were so 
ardent for the principles which they 
thought the French Revolution repre- 
sented, that they wanted the United 
States to join the war as an ally of 
France. 

President Washington solved the 
problem by issuing, on his own author- 
ity, a proclamation of neutrality — the 
first of its kind in history. Neutrality, 
then, was our official policy. It was con- 
firmed by Washington in that famous 
Farewell Address which warned Ameri- 
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cans against permanent alliances with 
foreign powers. Yet here, this early, 
Americans were to be given a lesson 
in political realities. They were to learn 
that a deep gap separates official policy 
from actual events. 

The United States observed neu- 
trality. But she did not, and could not, 
escape European wars. She was to be 
involved in the “quasi-war” with France 
in 1798-99. She was to be caught up in 
what amounted to a commercial war 
with both France and England during 
the first decade of the new century. 
She was, eventually, to drift (or blun- 
der) into war with England in 1812. 

Nor was this the whole of the impact 
of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
wars. Those wars affected American 
history and destiny in countless ways. 
They led to the formation of political 
parties in the United States. They 
furnished the excuse for the ill-advised 
Alien and Sedition laws —laws whosé 
passage contributed largely to the 
downfall of the Federalists. 

They furnished the background for 
the purchase of Louisiana by the United 
States. They gave rise to the policy of 
the embargo on imports and exports. 
They hastened our shift from commerce 
to manufacturing. They stimulated the 
development of the West. And they 
pushed forward the growth of Ameri- 
can nationalism. 
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HE biggest losers in the recent 
rset elections were not so much 

the various political parties — but 
the political commentators. Not a one, 
to our knowledge, predicted the amaz- 
ing comeback of General Charles de 
Gaulle. 

The Communist press, gazing into 
red-tinted crystal balls, foresaw a Red 
victory. The Popular Republicans were 
“certain” that their group would emerge 
triumphant. Ditto the Socialists and the 
Radical Socialists. 

Even the de Gaullists themselves 
guessed wrong. Their most optimistic 
pre-election forecast was a modest 20 
per cent of the total vote cast. Actually, 
they doubled that percentage. 

But the reddest faces of all were 
those of our State Department experts. 
In a background report prepared by 
them on August 21 for members of 
Congress touring Europe, they asserted 
that de Gaulle’s “chances of a success- 
ful comeback are . . . slight.” 

(Senior Scholastic did not do so 
badly in its “Report from Europe” in 
the October 13 issue which said: “Much 
of the protest vote which in past elec- 
tions has built up Communist strength 
may switch to General de Gaulle, who 
is gaining many recruits with his prom- 
ise of ‘Ordre’.”) 

In a word, the French are unpre- 
dictable. This is something that all po- 
litical propheteers must take into ac- 
count. And now that the startling result 
is known, it is easier by hindsight to 
explain the reasons for it. 

But first, what is the result and why 
is it startling? Briefly, this is the story. 
France has a new political group which 
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insists that it is not even a party but a 
“non-party movement.” This group 
polled more votes than any of the old 
political parties in the nationwide mu- 
nicipal elections in France held on Oc- 
tober 19. 

This group is General Charles de 
Gaulle’s anti-Communist “Rally of the 
French People” (Rassemblement du 
Peuple Francais) or RPF. It was or- 
ganized last April. For this reason — 
though it is today the strongest politi- 
cal force in France — it does not have a 
single representative in the National 
Assembly. The present National As- 
sembly was elected in November, 1946. 

The balloting was for mayors and 
municipal councilors in 38,000 commu- 
nities throughout France. But this “lo- 
cal” election was fought on interna- 
tional issues — Communism, and the 
Marshall Plan. 

The result was an astonishing land- 
slide for General de Gaulle’s organiza- 
tion. His RPF received 40 per cent of 
the votes.cast. It captured a majority of 
the seats in the Paris municipal coun- 
cil and wrested control from the Com- 
munists in innumerable industrial cen- 
ters which for many years had been Red 
strongholds. 

The Communists organized an inten- 
sive campaign and promised wheat 
from Russia to the half-starved French. 





International News Photo 
Frenchmen voted for local officials in thousands of cities and towns. 
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They managed just about to hold their 
own. They received somewhat under 
30 per cent of the total vote. 

The heaviest loser was the Popular 
Republican Movement (MRP), the lib- 
eral Catholic party. Its followers de- 
serted wholesale to de Gaulle and all 
but wiped out their own organization. 
Two years ago the second _ largest 
French party, the MRP’s strength dwin- 
dled from 26 per cent to a little over 
10 per cent. 

The Socialists, who head a minority 
government in France, polled about 15 
per cent of the vote. The middle-of-the- 
road Radical Socialists won only four 
per cent. The balance of the vote went 
to the extreme rightist and various 
minor parties. 

On October 30, Socialist Premier Paul 
Ramadier won a vote of confidence in 
the National Assembly. This means that 
his cabinet will continue to hold office. 


Anti-Communist Feeling 


The following Sunday, October 26, 
run-off elections were held in 15,000 
communities with populations of under 
9,000 each. (Unless a candidate gets a 
clear majority in a ‘town of less than 
9,000, there must be a second trip to 
the polls.) The result of the run-offs 
did not alter the over-all picture ma- 
terially. The Socialists showed up bet- 
ter and may have increased their 
strength to 20 per cent. But the all- 
important fact remains that the Com- 
munists had been checked effectively 
and that de Gaulle’s Rally of the French 
People was now the dominant force on 
the French political scene. ' 

So much for the effect. Now for its 
causes. Unmistakably, the recent re 
vival of the Comintérn (see article in 
(Oct. 27 issue) provoked strong anti- 
Communist sentiment in France. The 
wave of politically inspired strikes also 
did not help the Communist cause 
much. But chiefly it was the resentment 
against the French Communists. They 
followed Moscow’s “line” and were de- 
termined to torpedo the Marshall Plan. 

The Plan means a lot to the Frénch 
people. It is their best hope of escape 
from the present economic plight. It 
means coal to warm their homes and 
fuel their factories and railroads. It 
means bread, their basic food. 

France consumes 5,500,000 tons of 
coal a month. But she has been able to 
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Summers in the Buffalo Evening News 


Rising to the Occasion 


produce only 4,000,000 tons. The other 
1,500,000 tons must be purchased from 
the United States — for dollars. 

It is the same story with wheat. 
France uses 7,000,000 tons of wheat 
annually. She grows 6,700,000 tons of 
it herself. But this year the drought 
has reduced the French yield to 3,300,- 
000 tons. The balance has to be im- 
ported from abroad. Again, it must be 
paid for with dollars. 

But France, as of October 15, had 
no more dollars left. Without some form 
of foreign aid France may not be able 
to survive economically. 

This still does not explain completely 
de Gaulle’s surprising triumph. After 
all, the other parties, too, were anti- 
Communist. They, too, supported the 
Marshall Plan. Why, then, did the RPF 
get the largest number of votes? 

There were several contributing tac- 
tors. Many voters were displeased with 
the French multiple party system. They 
felt that Communism could be fought 
effectively only through a strong, unified 
anti-Communist movement, instead of 
several disunited parties. The RPF of- 
fered them such a movement. It was a 
catch-all for many dissatisfied groups 
— the impoverished middle-class, the 
under-paid white-collar workers, the 
peasantry, the rightist elements, and 
undoubtedly many anti-Communist 
workers. 

(On his recent visit to France, - this 
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General de Gaulle’s party 
emerges as the 


strongest in France 


writer was told by a Paris social worker 


- that in many of the working class homes 


the pictures of Stalin have been re- 
placed by General de Gaulle!) 

Other voters supported the RPF 
because they agreed with de Gaulle 
that the new French constitution should 
be redrawn to give greater powers to 
the President of the Republic. 

Finally, there is de Gaulle’s personal 
following to be reckoned with. To most 
French people, this tall (6 feet, 4 
inches) 57-year-old French general is 
still the symbol of French resistance. 
It was “Le Grand Charlie” who refused 
to surrender to Hitler in 1940 and ral- 
lied all Frenchmen to the Cross of Lor- 
raine. Frenchmen will never forget his 
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stirring broadcast from London: “France 
has lost a battle; she has not lost the 


war. 

Charles de Gaulle organized and led 
the Fighting French forces during the 
war and in 1944 returned in triumph to 
a liberated Paris. He was elected Presi- 
dent of the Provisional French Govern- 
meht and held that post until his resig- 
nation on January 20, 1946. He resigned 
in protest against the proposed new 
constitution which provided for a strong 
parliament and a weak executive. 

That constitution was approved by a 
close vote: 9,000,000 voted for it; 8,- 
000,000 against it; and another 8,000,- 
000 did not vote. 

It is precisely this “hero worship” of 
de Gaulle that worries the Socialists 
and liberals in France. Though his fol- 
lowers deny that he has any dictatorial 
aspirations, there is little in de Gaulle’s 
record to dispel these fears. 


Call for National Elections 


In his first post-election statement, 
on October 27, de Gaulle demanded 
that the National Assembly dissolve it- 
self, call a general election, and permit 
a “new state” based on a new consti- 
tution to be formed. (Under the present 
constitution, no national election can be 
held until next May, unless approved 
by two-thirds of the Assembly.) 

The Communists are determined -to 
block de Gaulle’s return to power. They 
have threatened to use “direct action,” 
which means strikes, riots, disturbances. 

Dark days are ahead for France. To 
paraphrase de Gaulle’s own words — he 
has only won a political battle; he has 
not yet won the political war. 
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Strikes tied up all types of transportation in France just before election. 
Here, Parisians crowd into guarded bus which was operated during strike. 
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@Charles E. Wilson, presi- 


dent of General Electric 
(above) was chairman of the 
President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights. Committee mem- 
bers were: Mrs. Sadie T. Alex- 
ander, of Philadelphia; James 
B. Carey, CIO sec’y-treasurer; 
John S. Dickey, president of 
Dartmouth College; Morris L. 
Ernst, attorney; Rabbi Roland 
B. Gittelsohn; Frank P. Gra- 
ham, president of U. of N. 
Carolina; the Most Rev. Fran- 
cis J. Haas; Charles Luckman, 
‘president of Lever Bros.; 
Francis P. Matthews, attorney; 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr.; the 
Right Rev. Henry Knox Sher- 
rill; Boris Shishkin, AFL econ- 
omist; Mrs. M. E. Tilly of At- 
lanta; and Channing H. To- 
bias, former sec’y of YMCA 
National Council. 


IDS like to shoot marbles in the 
Kes capital city, just as they 

do anywhere else. And, as in your 
home town, there is an annual marbles 
tournament in Washington, This tour- 
nament is run in a way which may seem 
strange to many of you. 

Two separate contests are held, One 
is for white boys. The other is for Negro 
boys. As the two parallel contests prog- 
ress, losers are eliminated. Finally, one 
Negro contestant and one white con- 
testant reach the top of the heap. The 
white boy is then automatically declared 
marbles champion of Washington. The 
Negro boy is declared runner-up. 

This pattern is followed each year, 
regardless of which of the two marbles 
experts is the better player. They never 
face each other in competition. 

This story tells one example of 
thousands of instances in which our 
nation does not always practice what it 
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of Freedom 


preaches about the equality of all men 
and the dignity of the individwal. It is 
a tiny part of a 175-page report just 
submitted to President Truman by his 
Committee on Civil Rights. 

With this report, the Committee has 
come to the end of a year-long study 
of our civil rights. The principal lesson 
of the report is that there is a wide gap 
“between our aims and what we ac- 
tually do.” 

The report is called “To Secure These 
Rights.”-The title comes from a phrase 
in the Declaration of Independence. 
The “rights” referred to are “that all 
men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights, that among these 
are Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of 
Happiness.” 

The Committee does not question 
the virtue of these American ideals. In- 
deed, the report says that the United 
States is the world’s leader “in enlarg- 
ing the range of human liberties and 
rights, in recognizing and stating the 
ideals of freedom and equality, and in 
steadily and loyally working to make 
these ideals a reality.” 

But the Committee’s report is direct- 
ed mainly at our failures to live up to 
the high ideals on which our democ- 
racy is based. No section of the coun- 
try is free from criticism. The report 
does not mince words in making these 
criticisms. “We have learned much that 
has shocked us and much that has made 
us feel ashamed,” says the Commit- 
tee. 

The heart of the report is its recom- 
mendations for action — most of it im- 
mediate action. These recommenda- 
tions are discussed below. Each section 
is an attack on a different front in the 
war against the abuse of civil liberties. 


Rights -of the Individual 


1. Congress should enact legislation 
directed against police brutality. In 
many sections of the country, says. the 
report, police use brute force on pris- 
oners. They put suspected prisoners 
through an unnecessarily rough “third 
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degree.” The report recommends laws 
to make such brutality a crime which 
can be punished by fines and imprison- 
ment. It also suggests that states and 
local communities improve their police 
training programs. 

2. Congress should enact an anti- 
lynching law. Lynching is mob law. A 
lynch mob takes a person merely sus- 
pected of a crime and murders him 
without waiting to see if he is guilty 
or innocent. Although lynching has 
been on the decline over a period of 
years, there were six lynchings in 1946. 
And, says the Committee, “it is still 
possible for a mob to abduct and mur- 
der a person in some sections of the 
country with almost certain assurance 
of escaping punishment for the crime.” 

A Federal law against lynching would 
allow the Federal Government to 
prosecute lynch mobs. At present, prose- 
cution is left to states or local com- 
munities. They are often unwilling or 
unable to punish lynch mobs. 


Rights of Citizenship 


1. The states or Congress should 
end poll taxes as part of the procedure 
of voting. Seven states have laws 
which require the payment of a tax by 
an individual before he is allowed to 
vote. This puts a barrier between the 
voter and the ballot box. The Com- 
mittee points out that this barrier works 
with greater effectiveness against Ne- 
groes than against whites. It recom- 
mends that the individual states in- 
volved eliminate the poll tax. Georgia 
abolished the poll tax last year. 

Failing this, Congress should take 
action. There have been three previ- 
ous attempts in Congress to pass anti- 
poll tax legislation. At present, the 
House has passed an anti-poll tax bill. 
It is now before the Senate for con- 
sideration. 

2. Indian citizens in New Mexico 
and Arizona should be given the right 
to vote. The constitutions of these two 
states now have provisions which deny 
this right to their Indian citizens. 

8. Our Federal naturalization laws 
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d be changed to permit the grant- 
of citizenship without regard to 
the race, color, or national origin of 
applicants. People of many Asiatic na- 
tims are now prohibited from seeking 

United States citizenship. Some of these 

barriers, particularly in the case of the 

Chinese, have been removed recently. 

But the remaining barriers, states the 
Scwil rights report, are “inconsistent 
with our whole tradition.” 

4. Congress should grant citizenship 
tothe people of Guam and American 
Samoa, U. S. island possessions in the 
Pacific. The Committee also recom- 
mends that these islands should be 
transferred from Naval control. to 
| civilian administration. 
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eoces OF WHICH 72.7% WERE JEWS 


cose »-OF WHICH 71.9% WERE MEXICAN-AMERICANS 


THOSE CHARGED WITH DISCRIMINATION 
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5..C should enact legislation | 
to end immediately all discrimination 
and segregation based on race, color, 
creed, or national origin in all branches | 
of the armed services. I 
The Committee found many in- ! 
stances of unequal treatment of indi- 
viduals in our Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps. Particularly serious is the treat- | 
ment of Negroes. Negroes are barred | 
from many types of military training | 
and service, and are often assigned to 
the lowest kind of duties. The report 
points to the fundamental injustice of 
“calling men to fight for freedom while 
subjecting them to humiliating discrimi- 
nation within the armed forces.” 





Rights of Freedom of 
Conscience and Expression 


These rights are those of religion, 
speech, press, and assembly. The Presi- 
dent’s Committee did not make exten- 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Questions are based on articles in 
this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 





French Elections 


Match your wits by identifying the 
leading French political parties. Write 
in the space in front of each numbered 
statement, the letter in front of the 
party which goes with it. (See list 
below.) Each counts 4. Total 20. 

—1. General de Gaulle’s anti-Com- 

munist political group. 

Denounced the Marshall Plan and 

promised grain from eastern 

Europe. 

—_3. The liberal Catholic party which 
lost heavily in the recent election. 

. The party which heads the 
minority government in France 
today. 

. Middle-of-the-road party, which 
received four per cent of the vote. 
a. Radical Socialist party 
b. Rally of the French People 
c. Communist party 
d. Socialist party 
e. Popular Republican Movement 


— \ 


My score 


Police States 


What do you know about police 
states and secret police? Write brief 
answers to each of the following ques- 
tions. Each counts 5. Total 20. 

1. What is the largest 
police state in the world today? 
2. Which country once 
had a secret police called the Gestapo? 
3. In a_ police state 
whom do the police protect? . 
__________4. Why do some people 
voluntarily help the ‘secret police of 
Russia? 








My score 


The French Revolution 


How did the French Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic wars affect American 
history? Put an X in the space in front 
of each indirect result of these wars. 
Put an O in front of those which aren’t 
results. Each count 4%. Total 18. 


—_1l. Jefferson became Secretary of 
State. 
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! 
continued from preceding page (Concluded from preceding page) 
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sive recommendations concerning these 
rights. It felt that they are “relatively 
secure” today. The greatest threat to 
| these rights, says the Committee, comes 
| from our “efforts to deal with those 
| few people in our midst who would 
| destroy democracy.” These “few peo- 
Who Am I? ple,” aocording to the Committee, are 
Communists and “native Fascists.” 

In the blank in front of each of the The civil rights report expresses the 
following biographies, write in the | fear that we may go beyond the “good 
name of the person described. Each | judgment” and “calmness” necessary in 


—2. The U. S. made a treaty of 
alliance with France. 

Louisiana was purchased. 

Our shift from commerce to 


manufacturing was hastened. 


a | 
a | 
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counts 5. Total 15. 
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1. I am 83 years 
old and have had my present job in the 
Senate for more than 40 years. As 
Chief Clerk I read bills and take the 
roll call. 





2.1 am _ Senate 
Secretary, elected by the 80th Con- 
gress, after 58 years of service. I am 
the longest-serving employee on Capi- 
tol Hill. 





3. Recently, I was 
chairman of President Truman’s special 
Citizens’ Committee on Civil Rights. In 
private life I am president of General 
Electric. 





My score 


Civil Rights 

What recommendations did the 
President’s special Citizens’ Committee 
on Civil Rights make? Put an X in front 
of each recommendation. Put an O in 
front of those not suggested. Each 
counts 3. Total 27. 


—21. Put the FBI in charge of all 
people’s civil rights. 

. Increase the fines and, prison 
terms for police brutality. 

. Enact strong laws to punish 
lynchers. 

. Enact a Federal poll tax law to 

prevent insane people from 

voting. 

Ban discrimination and segrega- 

tion in the armed forces. 

Grant self-government and the 

right to vote to the citizens of 

the District of Columbia. 

Enact city fair-practice laws pro- 

hibiting all forms of discrimina- 
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tion in private employment. 


Insure full trial rights for Federal ; 


employees whose loyalty has been 
challenged. 
Make Alaska a state. 


My score__.._ My total score 





dealing with Communists and native 


; Fascists. The Committee feels that the 
j nation is in “a state of near-hysteria” 
| in regulating these two groups. The re- 
1 port makes special reference to the Fed- 


eral Government’s “loyalty checks.” 


| (See issue of Oct. 13, pages 11-12.) The 
| Committee believes that Federal off- 
{ cials should establish clearer and more 
! definite procedures in dealing with the 


loyalty of Government workers. 


Rights of Equality of Opportunity 
1. Congress should enact a Federal 


| Fair Employment Practices Act to pro- 
| hibit all forms of discrimination in pri- 


vate employment, based on race, color, 
i creed, or national origin. The states 
| should adopt similar laws. 
| The chart on page 11 (which is part 
. of the civil rights report) tells the 
| Committee’s story on discrimination in 
j employment. The “pie” chart shows 
| the different kinds of discrimination 
! which exist now. By far the greatest is 
the discrimination against Negroes — 
refusing to use them in jobs for which 
| they are as equally qualified as any- 
| one else, Private employers are charged 
! with almost 70 per cent of the nation’s 
| discrimination in selecting workers. 
But Government and labor unions are 
i also charged with a share of it. 
1 2. Segregation and _ discrimination 
! should also be eliminated in many other 
| fields. Briefly, these include: 


1 The end of discrimination in our 
| public and private schools and colleges. 
1 (The Committee members were di- 
| vided as to whether this should. apply 
! to schools supported by churches.) 

q Equal treatment to all in state and 
Federal health and other public serv- 
| ices. 

1 Elimination by att of Congress of 
! all discrimination in interstate trans- 

portation. An example of such discrimi- 
; nation is the “Jim Crow” rule in many 
j southern states which forces Negroes 
| into separate train coaches from whites. 


| Elimination by the states of dis- 


crimination in places of public accom 
modations, such as hotels. 


The District of Columbia 


The civil rights report makes many 
recommendations for the nation’s capi 
tal. These include the application ¢ 
many of the changes discussed above 
They also include giving the citizen 
of Washington the right to vote and 
representation in Congress. (See issue 
of Nov. 3, page 16.) 

The President’s Committee also sug- 
gested the practical means for carry. 
ing out its many recommendations. It 
proposed that the Civil Rights Section 
of the Department of Justice be greatly 
expanded. This expansion will enable 
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the Civil Rights Section to guard exist 
ing and future civil rights with great 
effectiveness. 

The Committee recommended the 
tablishment of a permanent Commi 
sion on Civil Rights. At the same tim 
the Committee suggested the creatio 
of a Joint Standing Congressional Co 
mittee to prepare and study civil righ 
legislation. 

The time has come, says the Pres 
dent’s Committee, for a serious, effectiv 
examination of our civil rights. 
Committee gives these three reasong 
to justify the need for action now. The 
moral reason: (Our common conscience 
will not permit these abuses to con- 
tinue). The economic reason: (Only 
by working together on equal terms 
can our nation achieve maximum pro- 
duction and continued prosperity). The 
international reason: (The final tri- 
umph of the democratic ideal is not so 
certain that we can ignore what the 
world thinks of us or our record). 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


abstain (ab stan), verb, comes from two 
Latin words which mean to hald from. It 
means to refrain from something. (Et. 
Everyone voted but John; he abstained.) 

incur (in kdér), verb, means to meet 
some inconvenient or harmful situation o 
thing. (Ex. He was a spendthrift, and so 
he incurred huge debts. ) 


councilor (koun si lér), noun, means a 
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member of a governing body, like a coun- 
cil; a city councilman. (Ex. The French 
held elections to- vote for city councilors.) 

segregation (ség ré gd shin), noun, 
means to set apart; to separate from the 
others, to isolate. (Ex. Many do not believe 
in the segregation of Negroes from other 
people. ) 

discrimination (dis krim i ndé shin), n., 
making a difference in favor or against an 
individual. group, or thing. 
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the Pterodacty! 


that helped make cars go 


ETROLEUM was formed in the earth’s crust 
millions of years ago. Scientists believe it 
came from strange prehistoric vegetables and from 
the bodies of the great reptiles that then roamed 

and flew over the earth. 


When it was finally discovered, 
people didn’t know what to 


7 do with the oily, sticky 
ha liquid. They tried 


jg 
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x it for healing 
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the sick and em- 
Kerosene was made from it for the lamps 


balming the dead. 
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people used before electric lights. 


Then came the automobile. And gaso- 

line, which is made from petroleum, 

had to be improved greatly before 
automobiles could be developed very far. 


So, as part of their plan of making more and better 
things for more people, General Motors set out 
to find how gasoline could be made better. 


In GM’s laboratories, scientists have watched 
motor fuels burning inside engines through quartz 
windows. They’ve analyzed the elements in burn- 
ing gasoline by studying the light with a special 
spectrograph —they’ve even analyzed invisible light 
rays with special equipment they invented. 


Out of such studies men have learned more and 
more about what makes cars go. 


GM’s research showed how to make anti-knock gaso- 


Jine and how to increase the octane rating or power of 
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gasoline. GM developed crank- 
case ventilation to air out 
metal-eating vapors and*gases 
And GM’s 
fuel studies helped produce 
modern high-powered 
“engines. 


inside engines. 
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These are just a few examples of the many ways 
in which GM works on improving motoring, not 
just cars—of how GM has helped turn the uncer- 
tain automobiling of Grandfather’s day into the 
pleasure of modern driving. 


And GM is still plugging away at the job of mak- 
ing cars better and better. P 


This is just one more reason why GM gives so much 
in good motoring. It’s just one more reason why, 
when you hear folks talking about cars, you'll hear 
them agree that General Motors gives more value. 


G “MORE AND SETTER THINGS M FOR MORE PEOPLES? 
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fees More Value | 








On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evenings, over 
350 Mutual stations, coast to coast. Hear him! 
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In a police state everyone is watched for even a care- 
less word of “griping.” The secret police have spies 
everywhere. A man who works next to you may be one. 


When Terror Rules the State 


ITH a fanfare of trumpets and drums, a major- 
ette dances up Fifth Avenue. The American 
Legion is on parade! 

A harassed policeman tells an angry citizen that he 
must wait for a break in the parade before he may cross 
the street. 

“But officer, I have an important business appoint- 
ment. I must cross the street!” 

“Sure. I'll let you cross in a minute —” 

“But, officer —” 

“Look, mister! You pay me my salary, to keep you 
back there until it’s time to cross the street!” 

“Oh —uh—oh! That’s right, officer.” The man 
grinned and waited. He liad forgotten that our police- 
men are our servants. It took the wise and kindly officer 
to remind him of it. 


Police the Servants of the People 


Watch the policeman at your school corner! He has 
probably been chosen because he “kinda likes the young 
folks.” What if he did “bawl you out” because the brakes 
didn’t work on that ancient jalopy! 

Our policemen — local, state, and up to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation (F.B.I.)— keep law and order 
and protect people. Only criminals need to fear the 
police! Sometimes the police may use too harsh methods, 
like the “third degree.” But the Constitution protects 
even a criminal against “cruel and unusual punishment.” 

The power to set up our police systems, to pay for 
them, and to improve them, is in the hands of the people. 
Not any particular class, not any special group or party 
— but all the people! 

All dictatorships, all one-party systems, all commu- 
nist countries, are “police states.” The dictator party, 
once in control, becomes the government. The system 
of secret police is an instrument to keep the dictator 
and his party in power. 

‘German Nazis broke inté people’s homes in the mid- 
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He will quickly report you as an enemy of the state. 
The secret police keep endless files on every suspect, 
They do their dirty work with machine-like efficiency. 


No. 10 in the “All Out for Democracy” Series 


Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 


dle of the night. They threw people into jail without 
any trial, or witnesses, or lawyers. They sent people to 
concentration camps or killed them in gag chambers. 
Who was to stop them? The Gestapo and Storm Troop- 
ers existed to uphold the Nazi party. They persecuted 
Jews and anti-Nazis and protected the Nazis from the 
people. 

The Czar of Russia started a secret police in 1825 
and called it the Okhrana (Department of Public 
Safety). When the Communists came to power in Rus- 
sia, they took over the Czar’s Okhrana, and all its 
methods. It was first called the Cheka, then the G.P.U,, 
then the O.G.P.U. During the war it became the NKVD 
(Commissariat for the Interior). 

The Russians have the most efficient organization of 
secret police on record. Its evil methods have been im- 
proved by the Communists. Its terrorist activities and 
its labor camps can exist only because the Communist 
party has complete power over the people. 


Keeping Tabs on 200,000,000 


This is how it works. In every factory, in every office, 
in every club, there are secret police. They report any- 
one who criticizes the Communists. If any opposition 
group develops, the secret police discover its meeting 
place and spy on its leaders. Often police agents join 
an organization in order to betray and destroy it. 

Armies of volunteers help the secret police in the 
hope of gaining favor with the Communists. Workmen 
inform on one another. Friends become suspicious of 
each other. Families are afraid to speak their thoughts 
in their own homes. 

Life becomes intolerable under such a system. If 
people cannot talk together freelv. laugh without fear, 
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they make arrests without warrant, usually in the : 


dead of night, silently, leaving their victims stunned, 
ynaware of the crimes with which they are charged. 


and build friendships in confidence, the whole fabric of 
civilization falls apart! 

Another duty of the NKVD is the management of 
slave labor. The secret police arrest whom they wish 
and turn them over to the GULAG (Administration of 
Corrective Labor Camps and Settlements). For Com- 
munist Russia uses slave labor, which is hateful td the 
civilized world. 

Estimates vary on the number of these prisoners, 
from ten million to eighteen million. Only the Commu- 
nist leaders really know! The Soviet government pub- 
lishes no figures and permits no outsiders to enter these 
camps. But the government officially admitted that the 
Baltic-White Sea Canal was built entirely by forced 
labor and the Turk-Sib railway partly. 


The Automatic Labor Supply 


These labor camps are composed not of ordinary 
criminals, but principally of political offenders. When 
labor projects are under way, the secret police trump 
up charges and arrest the kind of labor they need. Sci- 
entists, engineers, and specialists who will not swallow 
the Communist “line” or who have been indiscreet in 
their conversation, are seized and taken from their 
homes to labor camps. Their families are threatened 
with harm if they complain. 

Trials are a mockery. If held at all, they are usually 
in secret. There are no witnesses, and no defense law- 
yers. Public trials, which are sometimes made into sen- 
sational spectacles, aré held only when the prisoner has 
made an abject confession. 

The freedoms promised in the Russian constitution 

are but paper guarantees. They are blacked out com- 
pletely by the phrase “in order to strengthen the social- 
ist system.” 
’ Our Declaration of Independence declares “That all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

We are born free! No government gives us liberty. 
No government can take from us our “unalienable 
rights” — unless we let it! 











But the victim nearly always confesses to a crime — 
any crime. He knows too well that his family will be 
held as hostages if he refuses to sign a confession. 
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He is tried, judged and convicted — without a lawyer, 
witnesses, jury, or chance to appeal. The best he can 
hope*for is prison camp; the worst, a firing squad. . 











Like millions of others, he is usually sentenced to 
work as a slave laborer, toiling out the days of his 
life for one carelessly dropped word of complaint. 
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Carl Loeffler chats with Senate page 


Acme 


boys. He was a page 58 years ago. 


The Page Boy Who Made Good 


half of the men who have ever 
served as Senators in the United 

States Congress! That spry. dapper fel- 
low is Carl A. Loeffler, the Secretary of 
the Senate, who has been serving in the 
upper chamber of Congress since he was 
a page boy there 58 years ago. 

According to his own undisputed 
claim, Carl Loeffler is the longest-serv- 
ing employee on Capitol Hill. He came 
to Washington as a sixteen-year-old, in 
1889, and he has known personally 
every U. S. Senator who has entered the 
Senate floor since then. 

The white-haired Senate Secretary is 
a Republican. So he had to wait until 
his party took over control of Congress 
from the Democrats last year to reach 
his present position. He is now in the 
highest ranking post of any Congres- 
sional employee. He was elected by 
the Senate at the beginning of the 80th 
Congress this year to fill this adminis- 
trative position. 


1) the man who has known nearly 


Age Doesn’t Hinder Him 


Mr. Loeffler celebates his seventy- 
fifth birtiday in a few months, but is 
still very much on the job. As Congress 
opens this week in special session, he 
will be there to greet Senate President 
Arthur H. Vandenberg. For joint ses- 
sions of House and Senate, he and 
Senator Vandenberg lead the Senators 
to the House chamber. 

I interviewed the Senate Secretary 
last summer in his office in the rear of 
the Capitol. His office is full of the tra- 
dition which has become attached to 
the Senate. Everything in the room is 
oversize. Bookcases reach 15 feet up to 


the ceiling. Overstuffed chairs rest 
against.the dark walls. An ornate chan- 
delier hangs from the center of the 
ceiling. Through the windows at the 
side of the room, Mr. Loeffler can look 
over the Mall to the Washington Monu- 
ment. On his desk, looking quite friv- 
olous in its solemn surroundings, is a 
single trinket — a small pink elephant. 

Carl Loeffler is not a Senator, and 
once turned down the opportunity to 
run for office as a Representative. He 
has nothing to do with writing our 
laws, but in every other way he “runs” 
the Senate. 


The Secretary's “Team” 


Twenty-two officers and many other 


assistants help him in his work. They 


Financial Clerk pays salaries and ex- 
pense money to the Senators, and takes 
charge of all other Senate expenses. The 
Executive Clerk handles all nominations 
and treaties sent to the Senate from 
the President. The Journal Clerk pre- 
pares the daily Senate journal. The Par- 
liamentarian and the Chief Clerk as- 
sist the Senate President in the Senate 
Chamber. (The Chief Clerk is 83-year- 
old John Crockett, now in his forty-first 
year in his present job. Always dressed 
in a black frock coat, he reads bills and 
takes roll in a firm, deep voice.) 

Also under Secretary Loeffler’s eye 
are the Senate Library and the Docu- 
ments. Room, available to both Sena- 
tors and the public for many research 
services. Loeffler himself spends much 
of his time in the Senate chamber. His 
duties keep him in Washington all year 
around, even during the months when 
the Senate is not in session. One of 
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his personal tasks is to welcome distin- 
guished foreign visitors who come to 
visit the Senate. Unofficially, he is the 
best source of information for writers 
and reporters who want to check up 
on Washington history. 

I asked the Secretary what was the 
most impressive moment he could re- 
member in the past half-century of Sen- 
ate history. “It’s not particular speeches 
or men which are the most impressive,” 
he told me. “Impressive and stirring 
moments are due to the tenseness of a 
particular event, such as the moments 
prior to our entry into the Spanish- 
American War, World War I, or World 
War II. It is the greatness of issues 
which are ¢formulating in the minds of 
the people throughout the country.” 
One of the most dramatic incidents he 
recalls was the Senate fight over Ameri- 
can entry into the League of Nations 
after World War I. 


“Vast Field in Every City” 
“What would you say to high school 
youngsters interested in a career in poli- 
tics?” I asked Mr. Loeffler. He replied, 
“I would say to every boy that, as he 
studies the theory of government under 


‘which he was born, he should try to 


envision the mechanical operation of 
government under our system. In doing 
so, he can realize that there is a vast 
field in every town, city, and state for 
the young man who wishes to carry on 
in the future*the heritage which has 
been handed down to him by the found- 
ing fathers.” 

Mr. Loeffler- is a modest man, and 
only with a great deal of reluctance did 
he tell me about some of his non-po- 
litical talents. On his office walls are 
many of his own India ink sketches of 
Senators of earlier times. He said he 
is “a pretty busy man these days,” and 
so doesn’t get much time now to draw 
these life sketches. In former days, 
when there were lengthy Senate recess- 
es, he gave lots of time to his hobbies, 
which also include autograph collecting. 
He used to ask Senators to sign the 
sketches he had made of them, but the 
legislators would often reply, “I’ve got 
to have that for myself,” — and that was 
the last Mr. Loeffler saw of his sketches. 

In a future article about Washington, 
you will learn about another behind- 
the-scene Congressional employee. He 
is Lewis Deschler, Parliamentarian of 
the House. 


Inside Washington 
By Herbert L. Marx, Jr. 
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ARMING is more than the occupa- 
tion that produces America’s 
food. It is a way of life, not alone 

for the farmer, but for his family as 
well. On a farm the work is shared; 
men and women, boys and girls, learn 
skill in manifold tasks. Each day, each 
season, calls forth knowledge acquired 
by constantly working with and under- 
standing the forces of nature. The suc- 
cessful farmer is likely te be an execu- 
tive, mechanic, soils expert, nutritionist, 
veterinarian, and market expert. He and 
his family are partners with nature in 
the processes of plant and animal life. 
The challenge of the great forces of 
weather, soil, and growth is endless and 
continuous. 

Today there is more than the chal- 
lenge of the life to attract and hold 
farmers to the land. The war and post- 
war food scarcities have brought pros- 
perity to most of the farming regions 
of our country, And although the farm- 
ers are pleased with it, they are not 
gloating, for most of them can remem- 
ber the ’30s when their vocation seemed 
at times impossibly difficult and thank- 
less. Now, looking ahead to a possible 
bursting of the high-flown price balloon, 
the farmers want their children to get 
all the scientific agricultural education 
they can through the 4-H Clubs, the 
Future Farmers of America, the Future 





DEMOCRACY'’S GRANARY 


Homemakers of America, and the voca- 
tional schools -and agricultural colleges 
that are partially Government-sup- 
ported. 

The farmers are aware that advances 
in agricultural knowledge and farm 
mechanization has made it possible for 
only one-fifth of the American people to 
feed all the rest and to set aside gen- 
erous surpluses for the rest of the world. 
Their work is important, and they meet 
the challenge of it with courage and 
ability. 


The Farm and the Writer 


In almost every state some kind of 
farming or ranching occupies a portion 
of the population. In some states, par- 
ticularly in the Middle West, agriculture 
is the very breath of the people. Writers 
from such regions turn inevitably to the 
land for their inspiration, with the result 
that a huge body of American farm 
literature has grown up. The earth, the 
soil, the rhythms of growth, the balm 
and the hardship of farm life appeal to 
the imaginations of writers and to their 
poetic impulses, Their books call forth 
a long-time sympathetic response from 
millions of readers. 

With so many good books to choose 
from, it is difficult to be fair here even 
to the best. However, there are certain 
almost classical farm novels — stories 
that can be read and re-read because 
they enlarge the reader’s understanding 
of humanity and of the earth. Each 
region has its best. From New England 
come Ethan Frome and its companion- 
piece, Summer, by Edith Wharton; As 
the Earth Turns, and Neighbor to the 
Sky, by Gladys Hastie Carroll; and the 
many stories of Sarah Orne Jewett. The 
South inspired Ellen Glasgow’s Vein of 
Iron; Elizabeth Madox Roberts’ beauti- 
fully written Black Is My Truelove’s 
Hair, The Time of Man, and The Great 
Meadow; and Caroline Miller’s Lamb in 
His Bosom. More recently Marjorie Kin- 
nan Rawlings wrote of Florida in The 
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Yearling and Cross Creek; and George 
Sessions Perry told the story of Texan 
sharecroppers in Hold Autumn in Your 
Hand. 

The Middle West, the vast granary 
of America, has inspired a great wealth 
of fiction, both favorable and unfavor- 
able to farm life. Outstanding are O 
Pioneers, My Antonia, and One of Ours 
by Willa Cather; The Folks by Ruth 
Suchow; So Big by Edna Ferber; Giants 
in the Earth and Peder Victorious by 
Ole Edvart Rolvaag; A Son of the 
Middle Border, Prairie Folks, and A 
Daughter of the Middle Border, by 
Hamlin Garland; State Fair by Phil 
Stong; Let the Hurricane Roar by Rose 
Wilder Lane; Country Growth by 
August Derleth; and The Grapes of 
Wrath by John Steinbeck. 

Western writers have shown man 
both as rancher and farmer, struggling 
against a rugged nature. Will James in 
Home Ranch and Mary O'Hara in the 
Flicka series have presented ranch life 
dramatically. George Stewart's Re- 
luctant Soil; Mildred Walker’s Winter 
Wheat; Stewart Edward White’s Wild 
Geese Calling; and Marie Sandoz’ Old 
Jules present a widely varying picture 
of the agricultural West. 

Farm life has also called forth a cer- 
tain special type of literature. Since 
the time when Virgil expressed in his 
Georgics the longing of an urban poet to 
return to the land, metropolitan writers 
have emulated him. Some have found 
their “forty acres and contentment” and 
have written about it. Others, like Louis 
Bromfield (author of The Farm) were 
already established writers, able to in- 
vest in model farms and become “coun- 
try gentlemen.” An ever incicasing 
knowledge of rural life became new 
grist to their writing mill. 

To such literature, the reader brings 
his own liking or disliking for all that 
farming entails. If he is drawn to the 
land, if only as a dream of owning it, 
he is not depressed by the ever-present 
struggle. If he abhors farm life, the 
literature confirms his attitude. You take 
your choice. 























(Wind whistling across a prairie as 
heard by the occupants.of a small farm- 
house. Rising and falling, but hold un- 
derneath entire first scene.) 

ANNOUNCER: Kansas, 1890. 

(Pause filled by wind.) 

Mrs. Summons: Oh, Billy, there it 
comes again . . . that wind howling. 

Buy (Ten-year-old boy): I’m cold, 
Mom. 

Mrs. Summons: Move up here by the 
stove, close to me. That’s it . . . bundle 
your coat around your ears. Of course 
it’s cold. (Trying to be matter-of-fact) 
It’s always cold in November out here. 

Bitty: Mom, let’s go back East .-. . 
it was nicer. 

Mrs. Summons: We'll go, sometime. 
(Without much conviction) Maybe in 
the spring. 

Bitty: But you always say that. 
Then we don’t go. I don’t like Kansas. 
The wind blows too much. 

(Wind up louder.) 

Mrs. Summons (Angrily): Listen to 
it. Listen to that devilish wind! It won’t 
stop till it’s blown our winter wheat 
away and starved us to death, How’s a 
person to live in this place? 

(A knock at the door) 

Mrs. Simmons: Well . . . Who'd be 
out in a storm like this? 

(Door creaks. Wind louder.) 

Mrs. Srmmmons: Why, neighbor 
Carlton! Come in. Come in quick! 

Cartton: Happy’ Thanksgiving, 
Mrs. Simmons! 

(Door slammed shut. Wind lower.) 

Mrs. Simmons: Thanksgiving? Why 
yes, it must be. . . I'd forgotten... 

CarLton: Where’s your calendar? 
Just a few more hours, and it'll be 
Thanksgiving, 1890. 

Mrs. Srmmmons: Here, let me have 
your coat, Billy, you put Mr. Carlton’s 
muffler by the stove. (Sighing) It’s got- 
ten so all the years seem alike to me. 
1890 .. . 1891 . « . what's the differ- 
ence? 

Carton: That’s just why I had to 
drop by to see you tonight. I’ve found 
out something new about wheat .. . 
something we'd never thought of be- 
fore. If it’s work —if it'd only work, 
Mrs. Simmons—1891 might be a 
happy year for every wheat farmer. 

Bitty: You going to make the wind 
stop blowing, Mr. Carlton? 

Mrs. Simmons: Now what crazy no- 
tion has the man got in his head? An- 
other big idea, I suppose. 

Cartton (Slowly, with gravity): 
Well, Mrs. Simmons, I’ve been over to 
see those Russians that bought the south 
field, and I... 


Mrs. Simmons (Not listening): 
Mmm-hmmm... 
Car_ton (Persistent): And _ those 


Russians over there in the south field 
haven't lost a single stalk . . . 
(Wind up, very loud.) 


By Gladys Schmitt 
The right seed, the right soil, 


the right man brought prosperity to Kansas 


Che Desert 


Mrs, Simmons: Any of ours blown 
out tonight? 

Car.ton: Yes, most of it. I saw the 
roots when I went by with the lantern. 

Mrs. Simmons: I knew it! Every- 
thing’s against us. If it isn’t the black 
rot, it’s the wind. If it isn’t the wind, 
it’s that scorching sun. . . . A person 
just can’t grow wheat in this accursed 
country. 

Car.iton (Persistent): Maybe we 
can’t, but those Russians can. 

Mrs. Simmons (Venting her rage): 
Oh, don’t talk to me about those crazy 
people. The devil takes care of their 
wheat, that’s what it is. 

CarLton (Laughing): Not likely, 
Mrs. Simmons . . . Devil's got plenty 
else to do in these parts. 

Mrs. Simmons: Then how do they 
do it? The soil’s the same as ours. The 
black rot doesn’t stay in one place, and 
neither does the wind, They’ve got the 
same troubles we do. I tell you, every- 
body knows it’s witchcraft .. . 

Carton (Slowly pondering): Same 
soil, same weather, same black rot. 
They sow and reap at the same time, 
too, with the same farm implements. 

Mrs. Simmons: Man, what are you 
muttering about? 

CarLtton (Excited): Yes, it’s the 
wheat they use. It couldn’t be anything 
but the seed they plant— that’s the 
thing! Billy, where is my muffler? 

Buty: But it’s not half dry, Mr. 
Carlton — it’s barely thawed out yet. 

Mrs. Simmons: Man, are you crazy? 
You just came in. 

Carton: I’ve got to be on my way. 

Mrs. Simmons: Where to? 

CarLTon: Down to the south field, 
to talk to those Russians again. This 
time I’ve got it all straightened out. 

Mrs. Simmons: Going down there in 
a windstorm like this . . . What on 
earth . . . You must be plain crazy. 

CarL_ton: No—yes—maybe I am, 
but there’s something I’ve got to find 
out. But first I want to ask you one 
question. Can you hold on? 

Bruty: Mom, let’s go back east in 
the spring. I don’t like it here. You 
said we would. F 

Mrs. Smmmons: Hush. We don’t ex- 
actly have a choice. It costs money to 
make a move, you know. 

Car.ton: You've got to hold on one 


year more, Mrs, Simmons. I've an idea 
. . - I'm sure I can help. . . . Good 
night. 

(Very loud wind. Door slammed 
shut.) 

Mrs, Simmons: Well, I never. . . 

(Fade in a man’s voice singing « 
Russian folk song. Wind, low.) 

Mrs. MarkovitrcH: Storm’s quieting 
down now, Dmitri. 

(Singing stops.) 

Mr. MarkovircH: Mmm-hmmm . . 
Sounds just like any night on the 
steppes. Remember after we were mar- 
ried, coming home in the sleigh? 

Mrs. Markovitcu: Yes. . . I guess 
if we can’t be in Russia, this is the next 
best thing . . . same winds, same sum- 
mer heat... 

Mrs. Markovitcu: Same soil — same 
samovar bubbling —( Breaks off sudden- 
ly) Say, what was that? 

Mrs. MarxovircH: What? 

Mr. Marxovircu: Thought I saw 
light. 

Mrs, Marxovircu: You did. There’ 
a lantern moving out there on the road 
Somebody’s walking. . . 

Mr. Marxkovircu: Who'd be out for 
a stroll on a night like this? 

Mrs. Markovircu: Look, Dmitri, 
he’s coming this way. Why, it’s that 
man, Carlton, the one that was here the 
other day. Poor fellow'll be drenched 
through, Hurry, open the door. 

(Wind up. Sound of a door opened.) 

CarLtton (Breathless): Happy 
Thanksgiving to you, Mr. and Mrs. 
Markovitch. Do you mind if I put ® 
couple of wet feet on your clean floor’ 

Mrs. MarkovircH: Come in, come 
in, come over by the fire. 

Mr. Marxovitcu: Let me have you 
coat, Mr. Carlton. Katerina, how’s the 
tea? No, no, don’t worry about the 
floor. A floor can be washed, but 4 
frozen ear stays frozen. There, that's 
it, keep close to the fire. 

CarLTon: I came to ask you a favor; 
neighbors, 

Mrs. Marxovircu: Our house if 
yours. Is something the matter? 

CarLton (Laughing): Oh, no. It’s 
nothing really, and then again, it’ 
everything. 

Mr. Marxovircu: Our house i 
yours, as my wife’s just said. Katerina, 
how about the tea? 
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Mrs. Markovitcu: Here it is, neigh- 
bor. Drink it down while it steams. 
That keeps the sore throat away, Now 
what can we give you? 

Mr. MarkovitcH: Name it. 

Carton: I'd like to have a handful 
of your wheat. 

Mrs Markovitcu: Well, now, cer- 
tainly. But what for? Why a handful? 
If it’s wheat you need we've a bit extra. 

Mr. Marxovircu: Yes, we could let 


‘you have a sack, or a bushel. We'd 


never miss it, you know. And what 
can a man do with a handful... . 

CarLton: This is excellent tea, Mrs. 
Markovitch .. wonderful tea... No, 
honestly, all I want is a handful. I 
don’t want it for planting. I just want 
to see what it looks like. 


Mr. Markovircu: One minute, 
neighbor Carlton there’s a_ bagful 
Pe a. xa 


(The above peasant song, sung low. 
Then break off abruptly.) 

Mr. Marxkovircu: Here you are. 

Mr. Cariton: Can I look at them 
now? I want to see if they're like the 
grains I planted this year. 

Mrs. Marxkovitcu: Oh, no, they’re 
not like yours — they couldn’t be. . . 

Mr. Markovitcu: Here. We'll pour 
them out under the lamp, Mr. Carlton. 

(Sound of grains spilled upon a 
wooden surface. ) 

CarLtton (Amazed): Good Lord, 
they’re red! 

Mrs. Markovircu: Why, yes, we 
always plant the tough red wheat, 

Mr. Marxovitcu: It’s the only kind 
that'll grow That wheat they plant 
up in the north fields, neighbor Carl- 
ton—it isn’t strong enough—and it 


gets the black rot besides. 


Cariton: Yes, but where did you 
get these grains? I've been to every 
wheat fair in Kansas, and I’ve never 
seen red grains before. . 


Mrs.- Markovircu: But this isn’t 
American wheat, neighbor. 
Mr. Marxkovircu: Oh, no. We 


brought it with us in the boat. It’s 
Russian wheat. You can’t get it any- 
where but in Russia. 

Cartton: Only in Russia? Well, 
then, Russia it is... . 

(Wind. Fade out.) 

ANNOUNCER: It is June of the same 
year. Mark Carlton, led by a dream 


which will not allow him to rest—a 
dream of wheat growing gold over bar- 
ren Kansas—has traveled across the 
continent to Washington, D. C. For 
weeks he has insisted on seeing Mr. 
Wilson, the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Now at last he has an appointment. 
Mr. Wilson is sitting in his large bright 
office. The clerk opens the door. 

Cxierk: Mr, Carlton to see you, Mr. 
Wilson. 

Wiutson (Irritably): Good heavens 
—is he here again? What does he 
want? Every time’I turn around, he’s 
here. I'm busy today. 

Cierk: But you made an appoint- 
ment to see him, sir. 

Wison: So I did. Well, show him 
in. Maybe I can get rid of him soon. 

(Deor opening: Footsteps) 

Crierx: Mr. Carlton. 

(Door closing.) 

Wrson: How do you do, Mr. Carl- 
ton. Can you" state your business 
briefly? You see, I'm a very busy man 
this morning and — 

Car.LTon: Yes, and in Kansas there 
are very hungry men this morning. 
Starving men. Children wvhose ribs stick 
out. Women who fever eat. 

Wixson: Yes, Mr. Carlton, the wheat 
situation down there is bad. I know. 

Carton: Bad! Bad isn’t the word 
for it. It’s a blot on the country. 

Witson (Coolly): And, Mr. Carlton, 
what do you propose to do about it? 

Carton: I can’t do anything with- 
out your help, Mr. Wilson. I’m a poor 
man—a penniless wheat farmer. To 
come to the point, I want the fare to 
Russia. 

Wirson (Amazed): To Russia, Mr. 
Carlton? 

Carton: Yes, Mr. Wilson, to Rus- 
sia. I've brought two maps with me. 
I want to show you something. . . . 

(Rattling a paper.) 

Cartton: A map of the Russian 
wheat couniry and a map of Kansas. 
Look here, just look here, Mr. Wilson, 
and you'll see, they’re exactly alike. 
Same soil, same rainfall, same tempera- 
ture. Did you ever hear of the Russians 
having wheat trouble? Of course not! 








Wirson: Well, that’s very interest- 
ing, Mr. Carlton. But what put that 
idea into your head? 

Carton: Some settlers — some Rus- 
sian Mennonites who settled on the 


prairie next door to me. They're the 


only people in Kansas who can raise 
wheat. 

Wixson: Well now, isn’t that aston- 
ishing? 

Carton: They use a different kind 
of wheat. They brought their wheat 
with them from Russia. 

Wuson: What kind of wheat? 

Cariton (Sadly): I don’t know, I 
can’t find out. But it’s a very strong 
red wheat. It can stand anything — sun, 
wind, hail, even the black rot. 

Witson: That's all very interesting. 
But what do you propose to do? 

CaRLTON: Propose, Mr. Wilson? I 
don’t propose. I insist that you send 
me to Russia to find and buy enough 
hard red wheat to plant all Kansas. 

Wizson: But my dear Mr. Carlton, 
that would cost the United States a 
good deal of money. 

Car_ton’ (Scornfully): | Money! 
What’s a few thousand dollars com- 
pared to a few thousand lives, Mr. Wil- 
son? Besides, if the experiment is suc- 
cessful, your wheat market will increase 
by millions of dollars, and — 

Wison: But we can’t afford to pay 
another large salary, Mr. Carlton. After 
all, our budget — 

Carton (Earnestly): Don’t pay me 
much. Give me just enough to live on. 
I’ve always ‘ived like a tramp, and I 
can go on living that way. 

Wison: To be honest with you, Mr. 
Carlton, it sounds like a wild goose 
chase to me. 

CarLTON: Maybe it is. You can never 
be sure. But when thousands of wheat 
growers are starving to death and 
there’s a chance, even a faint chance — 

Wuson: The Department of Agri- 
culture hasn’t much money this year. 

Cariton (Shouting): I don’t want 
much money, Mr. Wilson! All I want 
is two thousand dollars. 

Wuson (Thoughtfully): Two thou- 
sand dollars well. ... 
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CarLTon: Two thousand dollars, Mr. 
Wilson, That’s a ‘low price. To turn 
deserts into wheat fields — to fill stom- 
achs — 

Wixson: Well... . 

Carton: Listen, Mr. Wilson. I'm 
not urging you for my own sake. It’s 
no picnic, living on the Russian steppes. 
But for the sake of humanity — 

Wiutson (Wearily): All right, Mr. 
Carlton, all right. 

Cariton: Allright? You mean I can 
go? I can make a try at it? 

Witson: Yes, I'll arrange things for 
you tomorrow. You can start next week. 

CarLton: God bless you, Mr. Wil- 
son. You'll be remembered for this. 
Goodby. 

(Sound of door closing.) 

Witson: Well . . . a strange bird, 
that fellow, He certainly had fire in his 
eye. (Thoughtfully) And I believe he’s 
got the right idea! 

ANNOUNCER: On the prairies of Kan- 
sas the sun has burned the summer 
wheat and the black rot has eaten it. 
It is autumn again in Mrs. Simmon’s 
barren fields, but she has planted no 
wheat. She has given herself up to the 
idea of slow starvation, for she has not 
had enough money to buy another bar- 
rel of seed. She and her family have 
managed to “hang on” for another year. 
But her strength and courage are al- 
most gone. 

Bitty: Mom! Hey, Mom! 

Mrs. Simmons (Languidly): What 
do you want now, Billy? 

Bitty: Mom! The postman’s. been 
here. And there was a man with a cart, 
too, And they brought a big barrel — 

Mrs. Simmons: Boy, what are you 
talking about? 

Buty: And the barrel is all covered 
with the craziest stamps. And the letter 
and the barrel are both to you, and the 
letter has crazy stamps, too. 

Maras. Simmons: You must. be out of 
your mind, child. 

Bitty: No. Come, look. See there. 

(Footsteps. A short, surprised cry 
from Mrs. Simmons.) 

Mrs, Stmmons: Why, what's all this? 
What's in that barrel? Yes, it’s ad- 
dressed to me, and it’s from Russia. 
From Mr. Carlton, I'll bet. Get me a 
hammef, Billy. 

(Sound of running. Then banging 
and wood cracking.) 

Buy: Give i‘ one more whack, 
. Mom. It’s almost open now. 

(Loud bang. Loud cracking.) 
Mrs. Srmmons: Oh! Why, that bar- 
rel’s full of wheat. Just look. And such 
. crazy wheat —I never saw the like of 
it — hard as a rock, and red. ’ 
Brty: Here’s the letter, Mom. Read 
the letter. I wanna hear. 


Mrs. Smmmons: “Dear Mrs. Sim- 
mons: Will you do me a big favor? 
Sow this wheat right away. I'll be home 
soon to see whether it’s growing. Sin- 
cerely, Mark Carlton.” 

Buty: I knew it was from him! 

Mrs. Simmons: Well, of all the... 

Bruty: What're you gonna do with 
it, Mom? 

Mrs. Simmons: Why, plant it, I sup- 
pose. It won’t hurt to try. He’s a crazy 
fellow, but it was real good-hearted of 
him to send us wheat —all that way. 

Bmt.y: Maybe it'll grow, Mom! May- 
be we'll be able to have shoes, and 
shirts, and meat, and maybe even pud- 
ding — maybe with raisins in it. 

Mrs. Simmons (Sharply): Bill! 
Never sell your wheat before you've 
planted it, You can’t tell what'll hap- 
pen. Get your hoe. We'll start now. 

(Sound of wind whistling, softly at 
first, then growing to a great howl.) 

ANNOUNCER: Harvest time, a year 
later, on the Kansas prairies. 

(Music: A recording of “Turkey in 
the Straw,” or any other country barn 
music. Hands clapped in rhythm. Cries 
of “to the right,” “to the left,” “swing 
your partner.” Laughter. Music stops. 
Remarks ad lib: “He’s fiddling first class 
tonight,” “That's a pretty dress, Mary,” 
“Smoke for you, Joe?” “There’s pie over 
there on the table,” etc.) 

Mrs. Simmons: Billy, you seen Mr. 
Carlton yet? 

Buty: Not yet — he hasn’t come yet, 
I'll bet. When he does come, there'll 
be plenty of noise. 

Mrs. Simmons: Lord knows there 
ought to be. Nobody here’d feel much 
like dancing at a harvest barn dance 
if it weren’t for Mr. Carlton, 

Bitty: Everything’s ; different since 
Mr. Carlton sent the good red wheat. 

Mrs. Simmons: Think of it! We all 
said he was a dreamer, maybe even a 
little touched in the head. We all 
thought it was pretty funny business — 
his going across the sea to Russia and 
sending home a little barrel of wheat. 

Bitty: Remember how sure we were 
that it wouldn’t grow? 

Mrs. Stmmons: Expecting every hail- 
storm to blow it out of the ground, and 
being sure that the black rot would get 
it in the end — 

Buty: But it. grew — it grew plenty. 

Mrs. Simmons: Jt grew so well that, 
when the shipload of it came from over 
the sea, everybody in Kansas knew his 
fortune was made. Clothes on our backs 
—shoes on our feet—new dishes + 
shingles to mend our roofs — and every- 
thing out of a shipload of red wheat. 

(Music: “Turkey in the Straw.” 
Again, with ad lib remarks as above. 
Music louder. Sudden stop. Sound of 
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door being opened. Cries ad Ub: 
“Here's Mr. Carlton,” “Look, boys, he’s 
here!” “Make him get up on the plat- 
form!” “Speech, Mr. Carlton!” “Speech, 
speech, speech!” Silence. A cough.) 

Carton: I’m not very good at mak- 
ing speeches — 

(Cries ad lib: “That's all right, manf” 
“Actions speak louder than words,” 
“Don't stop him like that!” “He’s going 
to talk!” “Speech, speech!” 

CarLton: I'm not much good at 
making speeches, but I'd like to tell you 
what I see when I look out from this 
platform tonight. I see a lot of pretty 
faces, naturally — 

( Laughter. ) 

Car_Ton: And a lot of good-looking 
young fellows — 

(Laughter. ) 

CarL_ton: And beyond them I see 
the door, and a moonlight night. And 
I say to myself, out there are the fields, 
just harvested, and the silos heaped up 
to the top, and a land that used to be 
one of the hungriest lands in the world, 
turned into a real promised land flow- 
ing with milk and honey — 

(Cries ad lib: “It’s all your doing, 
Mr. Carlton!” “We'd still be starving 
if it weren't for you.” “We're mighty 
grateful,” etc.) 

CarLTon: Never mind my part of it 
— you've thanked me plenty, all of you. 
What I want to say is this: We owe an 
apology to— well, to the earth. We 
used to say that this Kansas soil was 
the darndest, stubbornest soil in the 
world. We ued to sa:’ it was black and 
hard and rotten. We used to kick it an¢ 
call it names — 

(Cries ad lib: “That we did,” “We 
remember,” “We were wrong,” etc.) 

Cariton: Yes, we were wrong, and 
plenty wrong. It wasn’t the earth’s fault, 
The fault was ours. The Creator gave 
us soil, seed, and a mind with which to 
choose the right seed for the right soil 
We didn’t use our minds, that was all. 

(Cries ad lib: “He’s right!” “That's 
the truth,” “We know,” etc.) 

Cariton: When we get the three of 
them together — the mind and the seed 
and the soil—this country’l be a 
earthly paradise. All the hungry fed- 
all the farmers flourishing — all the rails 
in America groaning under the plenty 
of this land — that’s what it'll be like- 
that’s what I see tonight! 

(Cries ad lib: “Hurray for Mark Carl- 
ton!” “Hurray for the New Land!” 

(Music: “Turkey in the © Straw.” 
Slow fadeout.) 


Permission to broadcast this play may be 
obtained by arrangement with Scholastic 
Radio Guild, 220 E. 42 St., New York 
City 17. This play may not be reproduced, 
nor copies of all or any part of it made. 
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of Verbs? 


and bright enough and old 
enough to have one?” Remember that 
can means able. If you are simply 
politely asking for an apple, why not 
use may? Then literate people every- 
where will know what you are trying to 
tell them. 

Wrong usage of lie or lay, sit or set, 
let or leave, etc., marks you as a gram- 
matical gone goose. Grammar means 
business; grammar is a science. You 
must know distinctions and differences 
between troublesome verbs. 

A big help in using them correctly is 
the ability to recognize transitive and 
intransitive verbs, A transitive verb has 
a receiver of an action. That is all there 
is to it. It may be in the active voice; it 
may be in the passive voice. But it must 
have a receiver of an action. That is the 
one point that distinguishes it from an 
intransitive verb. 

For instance: The rat ate the cheese. 
The cheese receives the action of being 
eaten by the rat, doesn’t it? So the verb 
has a receiver of an action: the cheese. 
Therefore it is a transitive verb. 

The cheese was eaten by the rat. 

Is there still a receiver of an action? 
lhere is, The cheese still receives’ the 
action of being eaten by the rat. There- 
fore the verb, although it is changed 
in form from ate to was eaten, is still 
transitive. 

Let’s divide the troublesome verbs 
into two classes: 


Transitive Intransitive 
lay lie 
set sit 
raise rise 


Of course you know that you use the 
transitive verbs, lay, set, and raise, when 
there is a receiver of an action. How- 
ever, there are certain exceptions to this 
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4 AN I have an apple?” 
C Do you mean “Am I big enough 


Are you big enough and bright enough 
and old enough to know grammar? 


What's the Use 


rule. For example, set may be used now 
and then as an intransitive verb. The 
sun sets. Hens set. The coat sets (fits) 
well. Cement sets (hardens). But, by 
and large, you are safe in using set 
when there is a receiver of an action 
and sit when there is no receiver of an 
action, The same rules should be ap- 
plied to lay and lie, to raise and rise. 
Naturally you must know the prin- 
cipal parts of thesé troublesome verbs. 


Present Past Past Participle 
lie lay lain 
lay laid laid 
sit - gat sat 
set set set 
rise rose risen 
raise raised raised 


There is no easy way to remember 
them. They are there, and you have to 
straighten them out in your mind. So 
get right in there and learn the funda- 
mentals of your own language now. 

Here are some-more annoying verbs: 
loose or lose, let or leave, learn or 
teach, bring or take, fly or flow, and the 
two forms of hang. 

Again, you must know principal parts. 


lost 
loosed 


lost 
loosed 


lose 
loose 


Lose implies mislaying or destroying, 

or failing to keep. 
*. Loose indicates untying or unbinding. 
Loose may be used also as an adjective. 
The horse is loose. Simple, isn’t it? (So 
long as you know!) 

Learn and teach are child’s play. So 
are let and leave. Only fantastically 
careless speakers and writers misuse 
them. One learns by his own effort. One 
teaches when he assists some other 


_ person to learn. Let means to permit or 


allow. Leave means to depart or go 
away from. Never use leave in the sense 
of permitting or allowing. 

Bring implies action toward, 

Take implies actior away from. 

Most people would have to be half 
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asleep to use fly for flow, or vice versa, 
yet some do. 


flown 
flowed 


If you will think of the meanings of 
the verbs, you will not become con- 
fused. 

Hanged, the past participle of hang, 
which may be either transitive or in- 
transitive, applies o:.‘y to capital punish- 
ment. It is a transitive verb because 
there is always a receiver of an action. 
Hang in another and more cheerful 
sense may be transitive, too. I hung the 
new dress in the closet (transitive). It 
hung there (intransitive). 

One more example: lend and loan. 
Loan is a noun. Do not use it as a verb. 
You lend money (popular you!), but 
you make a loan. 

The English language .is the richest 
in the world. It has been in the making 
for fourteen hundred years. You may 
convey any shade of meaning you desire 
with one or more of the thousands of 
words in the English vocabulary. With 
such a glorious selection spread before 
you, how can you lose? (loose?) 


fly flew 
flow flowed 


Below are 5 groups of sentences. In 
each group only one sentence will use 
certain problem verbs correctly. See if 
you can pick the right one. 


1. A. Leave us go; I can’t set any longer. 
B. Let’s go; I can’t sit any longer. 
C. Let’s go; I can’t set any longer. 
D. Leave us go; I can’t sit any longer. 
2. A. Too tired to rise myself, I stayed 
in bed. 
| B. Too tired to raise myself, I stood 
in bed. 
C. Too tired to rise myself, I stood 
in bed. 
D. Too tired to raise myself, I stayed 
in bed. 
3. A. Lay your pistol down, Joe, I admit 
I losed. 
B. Lie your pistol down, Joe, I admit 
I losed. 
C. Lie your pistol down, Joe, I admit 
I lost. 
D. Lay your pisto! down, Joe, I admit 
I lost. 
4. A. He asks if he can have your plane, 
Because he has flew. 
B. He asks if he can have your plane, 
because he has flown. 
C. He asks if he may have your plane, 
because he has flown. 
D. He asks if he may have your plane, 
because he has flew. 
5. A. Hanged your clothes on the floor 


again? I'll learn ya’! 

B. Hung your clothes on 
again? I'll teach ya’! 

C. Hung your clothes on 
again? I'll learn ya’! 

D. Hanged your clothes on the floor 
again? I'll teach ya'l 


the floor 


the floor 
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was an entry in the Scholastic 

Writing Awards last spring. Al- 
though the style of the writing is at 
times too wordy, too loosely spread 
out, the idea of the story is original 
and arresting. Patricia has a mature 
mind. She paints a picture of farm 
life for what it is for poor people: a 
round of drudgery. The beautiful 
stallion, independent and proud, 
symbolizes freedom of spirit. The 
farmer’s antagonism towards it is the 
natural resentment we feel towards 
something we cannot have. Do you 
agree that Patricia’s ending is an 
honest one? How might she have 
weakened and sentimentalized it? 


“[) as an ent G Are the Chains” 


Unrelenting Are the Chains 
The first rays of light fingered the 


clouds hesitantly with pink and then “ 


beckoned to the sun, which reached out 
to fill the valley with the wan morning 
yellowness. John Eric walked behind 
the plow, watching grey steam rise off 
the jet black of new plowed furrows, 
white where water lay between them — 
watching a hawk sprawled against a sky 
mottled with steely blue and purple 
clouds. His eyes returned to the reedy, 
swaying buttocks of the pale gelding in 
front of him and his nostrils filled with 
the warm pungent smell of the earth. 
He flapped the reins automatically as 
the horse paused, fidgeted, and then 
leaned once more into the plow. There 
was black, sticky mud up to the geld- 







Goon 


ing’s fetlocks, and behind him the blade 
of the plow cut a shallow, indecisive 
furrow. 

“Indecisive, unending, like everything 
else about farm life,” John thought. He 
was forced to stop with a jerk, because 
the gelding had halted at the end of a 
furrow, his head bobbing stupidly. The 
man straightened his back to look over 
the sea of unplowed land stretching 
about him, and he sighed. Only two 
furrows completed in an hour, Already 
his hands ached from the plow’s wood- 
en handles—hands that were thin, 
gnarled, and deeply stained trom the 
labor of the farm. Once last summer, he 
reflected, a salesman had come to the 
farm and he had seen that his hands 
were smooth and uncalloused. Twenty 
years ago John Eric’s hands had been 
that way —delicate hands, sensitive, 
eager to mould’the beauty of the world. 
But that was before his father had died. 

The grey turned his blinkered head 
to look back. John chirped and swung 
the gelding into a third furrow, think- 
ing momentarily he heard the neigh of 
another horse. His eyes went ary A to 
the far horizon, where nature had flung 
a blanket of spring green against the 
sky. Perhaps it was the wild stallion 
down from the hills again. Last year the 
stallion had trampled half his field of 
clover and broken two fences. 

Behind John there was the sound of 
cheerful whistling. It was Pete, his tow- 
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headed son, swinging a milk pail and 
whistling « he trod barefoot through 
the stubble of the unplowed field. 

“Gee, Dad, everything smells clean 
and fresh.” Pete broke off his whistling, 

John Eric bobbed his head — stupidly, 
like the gelding. « 

Pete moved on, whistling again and 
smiling, unworried by limitless chores. 
A piercing scream cut the air like an 
arrow shaft — sharp, wild, defiant. They 
stopped, the three of them: the gelding, 
the wasted young-old man, and the boy. 

“There,” Pete pointed. 

John Eric’s eyes followed ‘the boy's 
finger. Coming down the emerald hills 
was a stallion, all fire and gold, and 
behind him his mares. 

“Get my rifle, Pete, it’s him.” 

The boy wrinkled his brow as if to 
protest, then complied wordlessly, and 
John, determined to kill the brute this 
year, turned to watclt the stallion. 
“Down from the hills again because the 
grass was slow in coming after the 
winter snows,” Eric thought. He had no 
eyes for the beauty of the horse, think- 
ing only of stopping him before he de- 
stroyed more of the crops that signified 
a hard-earned living, and in the back of 
his head a grain of jealousy and envy 
of the animal’s freedom was growing. 

Pete came to his father’s side with 
the rifle. John Eric grasped the cold 
steel of the barrel. “Don’t shoot him, 
Dad; he’s beautiful!” Pete cried. 

The stallion had not dropped his head 
to graze with the mares, but stood 
swinging his gaze slowly, warily, from 
side to side, for he knew the dangers of 
the valley floor so close to the haunts 
of men. He circled his mares at a long 
lope and stopped again, every nerve 
and muscle quivering under a glossy 
dappled hide. The sun hit the swelling 
curve of his heavy neck and chest, turn- 
ing every hair to fire. The stallion was 
moving forward at a stiff trot, holding 
himself so tensely that only the tips of 
his toes touched the ground. He turned 
with a snort and bounded back to his 
mares, silver mane and tail flaunting in 
the wind. Two feet from the mares, he 
jerked to a stop, flung his body high 
into the air as if attempting to paw 
down the stars. The mares stopped their 
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grazing to watch the antics of their L . 


stallion as he reared again, screaming. 

“That devil!” John Eric raised his 
rifle so that it pointed to a big dappled 
splotch on the shoulder of the stallion’s 
honey-colored hide: 

At that instant the antics of the but- 
ternut carried him behind his mares. 
A moment later, the stallion’s head ap- 
peared over the heads of his harem, his 
dapple body cleaving a path through 
them. The stallion pivoted, giving a 
shrill scream of authority. The mares 
were instantly alert. 

Twisting his massive neck to gaze 
back at the farmlands, the butternut 
was all hesitation. He dropped his head 
and charged the mares viciously. Legs 
lashing and head swinging alternately 
right and left, he forced them into a 
run. One of the mares broke away from 
the rest, bounding playfully. The but- 
ternut roared and thundered after her. 
The stallion didn’t like to have the mare 
disobey his orders. His head snaked 
along the ground, nipping her heels, 
and the next moment he was alongside 
jostling her with his shoulder, forcing 
her to turn. His big teeth gleamed men- 
acingly as they clamped on her neck. 
She veered again to escape his merciless 
teeth and fled back to the rest of the 
herd, with the stallion pounding along 
behind — kicking, biting, and bullying 
his mares to a faster pace. Suddenly, for 
no reason, he swerved and stoppéd to 
gaze back at the farms. 

John Eric’s finger tightened on the 
trigger and the gun leaped, spitting fire. 
The stallion shrieked and went back on 
his haunches, finely chiseled legs flap- 
ping in a useless attempt to swing into 
a run. John fired again. The red spot 
on the powerful shoulder grew and the 
stallion went to his knees and then to 
his side and was still. The mares milled 
in wild-eyed confusion. After a moment, 
a golden colt freed himself from the 
wedge and trotted hesitantly to where 
his fallen leader and sire lay. The colt, 
a long yearling, sniffed warily. Then, 
snorting, he turned and with a tin whis- 
tle neigh imitated the late stallion’s 
command, The herd moved on with an 
old mare in the lead and the yearling 
in the rear, nipping at their heels in 
delight at his newly-found power. 
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“It all seems so useless.” John Eric let 
the rifle slide to the ground. “There go 
the horses with a new leader. They'll 
probably be back next year to ruin 
more of the crops.” 

And far off, a butternut colt was 
proclaiming his leadership with a ring- 
ing trumpet call. 

“I wish I wasn’t chained to this 
farm,” John Eric sighed, and turned to 
his plow again. 

Patricia Hebgen, 17 
Marlborough School 


los Angeles, California 
Teacher, Patricia Dodd Winter 


In contrast to Patricia’s symbolic 
story, this little sketch is a simple 
and often-told tale of young love 
“down on the farm.” It makes a direct 
play for the heart — and hits. 


A Real Home 


Polly put down her paring knife and 
smoothed the rough-textured dress 
across her knees. Her bare brown foot 
sent one of the unpeeled apples across 
the floor with a defiant kick. Why should 
she stay inside and work when she 
longed to feel the warm sun on her 
back? Why should she work all the 
time? 

Polly’s father had been killed a month 
before her birth and her mother had 
died when Polly was born. All her life 
the pretty, intelligent child had been 
sent from one place to another. No one 
had ever loved her. Now she lived with 
a grizzled old farmer and his big-boned 
wife. They cared nothing for Polly and 
had only taken her because they needed 
a farm hand. ’ 

“Ma’am, the old man said you'd 
gimme a drink of water.” 

Polly raised startled eyes to the gan- 
gling young giant in the doorway. His 
face was flushed and-his feet seemed 
to be the center of his interest. Polly felt 
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pinkness creep into her own cheeks. It 
was not often that she saw young peo- 
ple her own age. 

A few minutes later, watching the 
youth drink, Polly saw that he was not 
bony and awkward after all. His blue 
eyes were those of a boy, but his mouth 
had a man’s resoluteness. The shirt cov- - 
ering his broad shoulders was in need 
of mending, but clean. 

“You live ‘round here?” 

“Yes ma’am, in Maples Grove. Come 
from the next county.” 

“Do yuh live with yer parents?” Polly 
often asked this question. 

Rob’s face lost its friendly look. “No,” 
he said, his voice harsh. “I ain’t got 
none.” 

Polly suddenly wanted to touch the 
big lad, somehow to ease his pain. In- 
stead, she found herself pouring out the 
story of her life. When Rob left, each 
was comforted by knowing that another 
shared his misfortunes. 

The following week flew for Polly. 
She hoped she would see Rob again 
soon, and yet she was almost afraid... . 
It seemed that he must have seen into 
her very heart. But then, he had been 
equally as open with her and . . . What 
if he was afraid to come again? 

In Maples Grove, Rob’s week passed 
quickly, too, with the thinking he did 
about Polly’s soft brown hair, her fem- 
ininity, and the way her mouth trem- 
bled. And now an idea began to take 
form in his mind. 

It was Sunday and Polly was drawing 
water from the well when next she 
heard his voice. He was standing by the 
back porch, leaning against a tree. 

“Howdy,” he said. “I had to go by 
this way and thought I might jist as 
well stop awhile.” He came and took 
the heavy bucket from her. “Where to?” 

“In thar,” she said quickly, feeling 
like a princess. 

Later, seated on the stoop, he grew 
restless. He got up and then sat down 
He went to lean against the little tree. 
He stood first on one foot and then the 
other. “Gosh,” he said at last, “I ain’t 
got nobody and—” He shifted his 
weight. “Well, you ain’t got nobody 
and —” He took both hands out of his 
pockets. “It takes more’n one to make 
a home and we ain’t got no home.” He 
went over to Polly and, stooping down, 
ran a big finger across her smooth 
cheek. His* face was touching in its 
earnestness and his eyes looked straight 
into hers. “Anyway, if you want that 
we should —” . 

Polly stopped him with a hand on his 
arm. “I'd like that fine,” she said. 

Marilyn Carlson 


Chico (Colif.) HS. 
Teacher, Mary Noe Fountain 
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tions complain that people can’t 

fill out forms correctly. They say 
that applicants don't read the direc- 
tions, and that consequently they don’t 
give the needed information. 

You fill in forms when you enter 
high school or college, when you hunt 
a job, when you take out ‘insurance, 
when you join an organization. In none 
of those situations can you afford to 
file misleading information. So don’t 
take chances. Learn to read and follow 
directions. 


Hf tons come and heads of organiza- 


It Says Here 


Of course you know your own name, 
address, and the date of your birth. 
But can you put this data on paper 
when you're asked to? 


1. Name (Print) 





























(Last) (Middle) (First) 
2. Addr 
(House Number) (Street) 
(City) (Zone Number) (State) 
3. Home Teleph 
4. Age Last Birthday 
5. Date of Birth 
(Year) (Month) (Day) 
6. Sex 
7. Birthpl 
8. Nationality 
9. Are You a Citizen? 





Now check your answers with this 
list. 5 

1. Did you print your entire name? 
Did you put your last, middle, and first 
names in the required order? Did you 
print your entire middle name — not 
just the initial? 

2. Did you write your house num- 
ber, street, city, zone number, and 
state? : 

8. If you have no telephone, did you 
write in “None”? (Never leave a blank 


Read All About It 


on an application form. Either write 
“No” or “None” or, if the question 
doesn’t apply to you, draw a line 
through the blank space.) r 

4. Even if you'll be 15 in two weeks, 
write ‘14” in this blank. 

5. Always follow directions on this 
question. Some forms ask for “Year — 
Month — Day”; others “Month — Day 
— Year.” Under “Year” write “1921,” 
“1933” but never “1947.” Under “Day,” 
write the day of the month of your 
birth, not “Monday,” “Tuesday,” or 
“Wednesday.” 

6. Your sex is male or female, not 
“boy” or “girl.” 

7. Your birthplace is Minetown, Ari- 
zona, or New York, N. Y., or Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, not “Smith Hospital,” 
or “Ward Maternity Home.” 

8. and 9. If you were born in the 
United States or any of its possessions, 
or if your parents are American citizens, 
you are an American citizen and your 
nationality is American. 


Relating to Your Relatives 


Many application forms ask about 
your family, as well as about you. This 


is a part of the whole effort to identify_ 


you clearly and accurately. 
II. Can you answer these questions 
accurately? 


1. Name of Guardi 





2. Address 





3. Father’s Name 





4. Where Born 





5. Mother's Maid 





6. Where Born 





7. Name of Wife or Husband 





” fh. a, +. 
ad r 





Here’s your checklist for the above: 

1, 2, and 3. Although your father is 
probably your legal guardian, you 
should answer each individual question. 
Put his name in twice; don’t draw an 
drrow from (3) to (1). It will make 
your application form untidy. 

4. and 6. Put U. S. A., France, or 
Poland, not the town, in these blanks. 

5. If your mother’s name before she 
was married was Sarah Smith, don’t 
write “Sarah Smith Jones,” for that is 
her present name, not her maiden name. 
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7. Since this question does not apply 
to you, draw a line through the space, 


8. In this space you list only the 
names and relationships (sister, mother, 
etc.) of those relatives who are com- 
pletely dependent on you for support. 


Follow the Leads 


The form may leave one space for 
“Grammar School” and, one for “High 
School.” Let’s say you attended two 
grammar schools, a junior high school, 
and are now in high school. Are you 
confused about this? Next to “Grammar 
School,” write “See reverse side” (some 
forms provide a blank space for “Addi- 
tional information”) or “See attached 
sheet.” On the reverse side, or the at- 
tached sheet, write “Education,” and 
list each grammar school, and your 
junior high school, thus supplying all 
the information requested on the form. 

You may be asked to list the name 
and location of the schools you attend- 
ed, dates of entering and leaving, your 
courses, and whether you were grad- 
uated. Since you are still in high school, 
don’t fill in a date under “Date Left” 
on the “High School” line. Instead, 
write “Still attending school (Sopho- 
more year)” or “Attending night school 
(Junior year).” 

Now for “Previous Employment.” 
Perhaps you worked in a large depart- 
ment store. Would you write the own- 
er’s name in the blank following “Im- 
mediate Supervisor”? Of course not! 
You'd list the senior salesclerk or the 
buyer or salesmanager of your depart- 
ment. If you had a clerical job with a 
paper manufacturer, what would you 
answer under “Kind of Business”? 
You’d be specific, and write “Paper 
manufacturer.” Would you write “Cleri- 
cal” under “Description of Duties”? 
Not by a long shot! Write “Sorted and 
distributed mail, filed correspondence, 
typed financial reports.” Under “Reason 
for leaving” would you scribble, 
“Couldn’t keep job”? Hardly! You'd 
note, “Not enough time for school 
work,” or “Mother became ill” or some 
other specific reason. Would you answer 
“75c” under “Rate of Pay”? Never! 
You’d answer, “75c per hour,” or “$7 
for 10-hour week.” 

No two application blanks are the 
same. Each one is a new test of your 
ability to follow directions. You must 
read each one carefully, and follow di- 
rections to a “T.” 
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of the old-timers, including War- 

den Dillenbeck himself, weren't 
hunting at all this season, giving the 
birds a chance. It was an unspoken 
gentlemen’s agreement. 

Old Pop Zemak managed to keep 
this agreement, too, for a while. But 
by December he just couldn't deny 
himself the sound of a gun ary longer. 

Pop and Old Don, his pointer, moved 
slowly up through the woods now. The 
old man was more tired this afternoon 
than he’d expected to be, but he kept 
right on. He wanted to stand on the 
ridge a minute; to look at Palmer's hol- 
low in December was a part of hunt- 
ing. 

At the top of the ridge Pop eased 
his single barrel to his other arm and 
blew on his mittened hand. Below, 
Palmer’s hollow lay in picture stillness; 
its narrow, frozen creek a length- of 
jagged glass between the willows. A 
blue crane rose suddenly from the 
weeds along the creek bank and flapped 
its awkward sidewise flight upstream. 
With farseeing eyes, the old man 
watched the bird out of sight; then he 
whistled Old Don to heel. 

The old dog suddenly took on new 
life, barking and wagging his tail. They 
couldn’t go home now. There were al- 
ways birds in this hollow. 


Qe were scarce that fall. Most 
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By William J. Wynnyk 


The old man knew the true 
meaning of “sportsmanship”; the stranger's 
only interest was in counting the score 
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Pop smiled a little and sighed and 
then pushed his heavy feet slowly down 
the hill. He couldn’t say no. This was 
a part of hunting, too, seeing your dog 
pleased. 

Old Don yelped approval and ran 
gingerly downhill into a clump of wil- 
lows and out of sight. A second later 
he came out on the other side — head 
lowered, tail apprehensive. Then he 
froze into a statue. * 

Pop walked slowly to the old dog’s 
haunch. A single bird whirred up in a 
flash of brown and white. Pop raised 
his gun and fired. The bird wheeled, un- 
hit, and sailed low along the brown 
curve of the hillside beyond the creek. 

A gun boomed on the hillside behind 
Pop and he saw the bird jolt in midair 
and drop. Old Don yelped and started 
across the creek after the bird. 

Pop looked back, up the hill at a big, 
square-set man in a red hunting jacket. 
“Good shot, son,” the old man called. 

The big stranger did not answer. He 
was busy clodding his brown and white 
setter to fetch the bird. The setter 
came down the hill whimpering and 
limping in both hind legs. Pop noticed 
the red mat of hair on the setter’s hind 
quarters. 

In the middle of the creek, the set- 
ter met Don coming back with the bird, 
and he followed the old dog back to 
Pop's side, whining guiltily. Pop turned 
the bird over in his hand, then patted 
Don’s head. 

The stranger came scuffing down the 
hillside in a hurry. “That's my bird, old 
fellow,” he said challengingly. 

“Sure is, son,” Pop answered mildly, 
and handed over the bird. Old Don 
whined. Pop touched his head and said, 
“But I got him, too. I set him as he 
turned.” 

The stranger stuffed the bird into 
his red coat. “Okay, old fellow,” he 
said indulgently, “you got him, too.” 
He motioned the setter to heel. 

The setter crouched, whimpering. 
Pop shook his head. “You're hunting a 
mighty lame dog, aren’t you, son? Looks 
like he’s been peppered bad.” 

The stranger's eyes cut sharply to- 


ward Pop. “I let him have a load for 
dragging tail on me, * he said impa- 
tiently. 


“That so?” Pop didn't say “son” this 
time. “Reckon you could hunt along 
with me for a spell and give your dog 
a rest?” 

The stranger glanced over at Old 
Don speculatively. “He'll be slow, but 


the setter’s about through.” He fished 
in his inside pocket for his watch. “T'll 
give you a dollar an hour, old fellow. 
Okay?” 





Pop looked down at the setter. “I'm 
glad ta do it free,” he said slowly. 

“Okay, let’s get moving, old fellow. 
We're wasting time.” He dragged the 
setter by the collar to a willow and tied 
him, up. “I'm Robert J. Prescott,” the 
stranger said significantly, and then he 
took charge. “You take your shots, old 
fellow. I'll take mine. You work on the 
hill. I'll take the creek bottom.” He 
walked past Pop and into the weeds 
along the creek. 

Birds were scarce. But at the creek 
bend, Old Don made a point. Pop 
moved his coat aside, waiting. The 
stranger, gun poised, walked briskly 
up to Old Don and kicked the weeds. 
Three birds roafed up in a burst of 
wings. One bird flared toward the hill. 
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Pop upped his gun and fired. The bird 


skimmed on. 

The stranger's gun boomed and the 
bird fell. Then the stranger pivoted and 
fired twice more. The other two birds 
dropped. It was beautiful shooting. 

The stranger picked up the last two 
birds. Old Don made for the bird near- 
est Pop. Pop walked up the hill a little 
way and sat down on a log. He was 
about tuckered out. 

Old Don came up to his knee with 
the bird. The stranger hurried up the 
hill, smiling. “That's three for me, old 
fellow. You missed.” He held out his 
hand. 

Pop handed over the bird and said, 
“He’s your bird, but I didn’t miss. I 
got him on the rise.” 

The stranger smiled. “Okay, old fel- 


low, you got him, too.” He dropped 
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the three birds on the ground, leaned 
his gun against the log, and started dig. ' 
ging in his bulging coat and dumping 
out birds. “What’s happened to ‘em 
this year, old fellow?” he asked. “I was 
down here in ’39 with a party of three 
and we got over two hundred birds in 
three days!” He dropped the last bird 
on the pile at his feet and patted his 
empty pockets. “This is all — fourteen,” 

“The limit’s twelve,” Pop said. “It 
ought to be between a man and himself 
what he does when he’s got the upper 
hand.” 


The stranger grinned. “You're having 
a bad day, old fellow. Take a couple 
of birds. No hard feelings. I'm using 
your dog.” 

The old man’s calm reserve made the 
stranger color. He shrugged and said 
“You shoot ‘em, or I'll shoot ’em. What's 
the difference?” 

Pop looked up. “No difference,” he 
said quietly, “if you haven’t a mind to 
see a difference.” Pop had_lived too long 
to hope any more that you could change 
a man’s heart with a few words. 

It was the stranger who first spotted 
Warden Dillenbeck in his green uni- 
form, coming up the hollow on their 
side of the creek. Then Pop saw the 
warden too. The stranger glanced down 
at the birds— twelve at his own feet 
and two between Pop’s old-fashioned 
boots. For a long second the stranger 
looked into Pop’s clear eyes and he saw 
in them what he wanted to see. He 
knew the old man would say nothing. 

The stranger smiled. Warden Dillen- 
beck strolled up and took out his pipe. 
“Howdy, Pop!” 

“Hello, son,” the old man replied. 

Warden Dillenbeck turned. “Got to 
check your birds, mister. State Law.” 

The stranger nodded. “Go right 
ahead, Warden. Here’s the lot. Four- 
teen birds. The old gentleman’s been 
kind enough to let me hunt behind his 
dog. I’m Robert J. Presscott,” he added, 

Warden Dillenbeck counted the birds 
with the stem of his pipe. “Twelve and 
two makes fourteen,” he said. He 
turned to Pop. “Can I see your gun, 
Pop?” 

“Sure can, son.” He handed over his 
single-barrel. The stranger lighted a 
cigarette, watching. 

Warden Dillenbeck stepped back a 
pace and aimed the gun at the two birds 
between Pop’s feet. The gun roared. 
Not a feather moved. He turned on the 
stranger, “I'm taking up your license, 
Mr. Prescott. You went over the limit. 
Everybody hereabouts knows Pop is 
shooting ‘empties’ this year and hunt- 
ing in his head — giving the birds a 
chance.” 
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of tomorrow ” 


In the fields, in the forests, in the busy 
camps of the Regular Army. In Europe, 
in the Far East, wherever the firm hand 
of Uncle Sam is needed to preserve the 
Peace . . . there’s where leaders are in 
the making. 


When you consider a lifetime career, 
you look for something beyond good pay 
and enjoyable work. You look for the 
pride of achievement that comes from 
doing a worthwhile job well. Above all 
you look toward a future in which you 
can advance to positions of leadership 
and responsibility. You’d like others to 
look up to you and think: “There’s a 
fellow who’s made good!” 


An Army job has just that sort of 
promise. Ever since the Declaration of 
Independence, Army men have been im- 
portant public figures. Presidents Wash- 
ington, Monroe, Jackson, William Henry 
Harrison, Taylor, Pierce, Buchanan, 
Lincoln, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, 
Benjamin Harrison, McKinley, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Truman all served in the 
U. S. Army. President McKinley joined 
the Army as a Private at 18, worked up 
to the rank of Major before he was 23! 


After graduation, if you’re 18 (17 with 
parents’ consent) you can sign up. An 
Army career is bound to develop your 
capacity to lead men. Nowhere else is 
executive ability combined with more 


adventure, travel, scientific discqvery! 
Send for the booklet, “‘This Is Where 
Leaders Are Made.” 


U.S. Army and U.S. Air Force Recruiting Service 


U. S. ARMY RECRUITING PUBLICITY BUREAU 
Governors Island, New York 


Please send me a copy of the booklet, “This 
Is Where Leaders Are Made.” 
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@ 12 Karat Gold Filled Cap 

@ 14 Karat Solid Gold Point 
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@ Superb Craftsmanship 
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AMERICA’S LARGEST 
FOUNTAIN PEN MANUFACTURER 
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BOY dates GIRL 





question comes up a dozen 
times a day. 

The boy you met at Midge’s house- 
party seemed to like your style, and 
the sentiment was mutual. You'd like 
to write him a follow-up letter. But 
you wonder whether you shouldn't 
wait for word from him. 

Or maybe you've just had a big 
row with your steady girl. Who 
should make the first move toward 
declaring a truce? 

And then there’s the moment 
when the “perfect evenitig” starts 
to crowd eleven o'clock. Is it up to 
your escort to recognize the curfew 
hour? Or should you point, to the 
clock and give his coattails a gentle 
tug? 

You know from watching Uncle 
Rossiter and Uncle Willard crouch 
over a chess board that first moves 
are important. The time Uncle Ros- 
siter opened a game by putting the 
wrong man on the wrong square, 
Uncle Willard had him checkmated 
in four moves. And Uncle Rossiter 
still hasn‘t recovered from his hu- 
miliation. 

You're willing to leave the little 
wooden kings and queens, and rooks 
and knights to the pipe-and-slippers 
brigade. But you would like to know 
how to handle your knight in crew 
cut or your queen in calico without 
pulling an Uncle Rossiter. And that 
makes it our move. Watch closely. 


Wi: makes the first move? The 


Q. At a party recently, I met a won- 
derful boy from out-of-town. Greg and 
I got along like two piéces of corn on a 
cob. I'd love to continue the acquaint- 
ance by mail. Would it be forward of 
me to write before I hear from him? 








A. It’s not improbable that your 
chum-on-the-cob is at this moment 
gnawing the end of his pen and wonder- 
ing if it would be going out on a limb 
to write your name on an envelope. 
Boys are often as shy about pressing a 
point via mail as girls are. (Remember 
Clarence, Jr., and his girl friend Mary 
in ‘Life with Father? “You write first,” 
says Clarence, “Oh, no, you write first,” 
insists Mary. And so on.) 

Actually, it’s not important who 
writes first. But what you say is impor- 
tant. Have something to say, and keep 
your letter light and friendly. Skip the 
gushing, skip the sentimental recollec- 
tions, and skip the flowery phrasing. If 
you go overboard trying to impress Greg 
or trying to construct a Great Romance 
out of a pleasant weekend, you're leav- 
ing yourself wide open. And nine 
chances out of ten, your letter will 
either go in Greg’s wastebasket or up on 
his wall as a “collector’s item” for his 
chums to laugh at. 

But you can write to say you'll be 
eternally grateful for his introducing 
you to the Greg-variations-on-a-Dag- 
wood-sandwich —that you tried his 
formula on your brothers and are now 
the most popular girl in the house. You 
can say you read the book he recom- 
mended and liked it — does he have any 
more suggestions? You can tell him 
what the gang’s been doing since the 
party. 

Express an interest in his activities, 
too. Did his Junior play come off all 
right? How’s he coming along with per- 
suading his Dad to let him go to avia- 
tion school? Did he see the big write- 
up on careers in aviation in the city 
paper? A letter full of questions almost 
demands an answer. 

By all means get out the pen and 
paper tonight. But if you don't get an 
answer, don’t spend the next six months 
(Continued on page 30) 
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You Can Win Prizes 
f° FOR YOUR REGULAR SHOPWORK 


ENTER THE 


1948 Scholastic 


PRIZES-CASH AND MERCHANDISE - 


For Junior and Senior High School Students 


Wood Carving Wood Turning Furniture Making 
Wood Patternmaking Wrought Aluminum Cast Aluminum 
Wrought Copper and Brass 
Machine Shop: Hand Tools and Machine Tools 
Mechanical Drawing Plastics Architectural Drawing 
Graphic Arts—Printing 


All prizewinning entries and other selected projects will be 
exhibited in the Second National Industrial Arts Fair at the 
Chicago Museum of Science and Industry next summer. 





TO PROMOTE AND ENCOURAGE INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION IN THE NATION’S SCHOOLS, 
THE FOLLOWING ORGANIZATIONS, AS SPONSORS, OFFER VALUABLE AWARDS: 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BERTON PLASTICS, INC. 
New York, N. Y. 


DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION OF ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL GRAPHIC ARTS EDUCATION ASSN. 
Washington, D. C. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 
South Bend, Ind. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PRIZES ARE AWARDED IN THE DRAWING DIVISION BY THE 
HIGGINS INK CO., INC., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., Camden, N. J. 
STRATHMORE PAPER CO., West Springfield, Mass. 





ASK YOUR INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHER FOR DETAILS 
OR WRITE FOR A RULES BOOKLET TO 
SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 

220 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 


CONDUCTED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
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Choose Either of these Pace-Setting 
WINCHESTER Target Rifles 


“If you’re just beginning as a small bore target 
shooter, we recommend the Winchester Model 69 
Target Rifle. Equipped with blade front sight 
and peep rear sight on end of the receiver, it’s 
excellent for target work. A remarkably fine 
accuracy rifle in the lower price bracket. 


For more experienced target shooters, we recom- 
mend the Winchester Model 75. It’s second only 
to the famous range-dominating Winchester 
Model 52. Strictly a match target rifle, the 
Standard Winchester Model 75 has 
Lyman No. 58E receiver sight with tar- 
get disc and peep aperture and the new f 
Winchester No. 105A quick detachable 
front sight with post and disc aperture 
--.-several other target-shooting sight 
combinations are also available. Ask 
about these Winchester Rifles at your 


CHOOSE THE RIGHT CARTRIDGE, TOO 





For the same superiority in ammunition, always ask 
Leader and Winchester 
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A FOLDER YOU'LL WANT~This new Rifle Folder describing the Winchester line 
of 22 Caliber Target and Sporting Rifles is yours FREE .. . just use the coupon. 
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Boy dates Girl 


(Continued) 


looking mournfully it the mailbox. 
There may be a half a dozen boys in 
your history class who are only waiting 
for a friendly “hello” from you before 
setting up their own systems of com- 
munication. 


Q. Recently, I had a big misunder- 
standing with the girl I date. She was 
in the wrong, and my friends say I 
should wait for her to apologize. But I 
sure would like to get back on the old 
footing. Would I be a sucker to offer 
to make up with her? 


A. It’s always hard to tell who’s to 
blame for these Big Misunderstandings, 
Usually the old adage about it taking 
two to make a quarrel fits the situation. 
Maybe Alice did schedule her club 
meeting for an evening when she'd 
promised to go bowling with you. But 
perhaps she really did forget about the 
date, as she said. On the other hand, 
you may not have been very definite 
about the date. Maybe you asked Alice 
three weeks in advance, and neglected 
to remind her of the night. 

At any rate, accusations and coun- 
ter-accusations will get neither of you 
anywhere, And even if Alice is at fault, 
that doesn’t make a peace treaty a sim- 
pler negotiation. It’s human nature to 
hate to admit we’ve been wrong. And 
the more at fault we’ve been, the more 
our crazy pride makes us hate to own 
up to it. 

Sometimes the only thing that can 
bring us down off our high horse is the 
other fellow’s saying. “It wasn’t impor- 
tant. Let’s forget it.” 

It’s never out of place for you to make 
the first move toward patching up a 
quarrel. And don’t let anyone tell you 
it’s a “sucker’s” move. It’s a move any 
generous and friendly person makes. 
For he knows chances are he'll be in 
the wrong tomorrow. Everyone will 
like you better if you're a fellow who 
doesn’t harbor grudges. And Alice 
should find it hard to continue glower- 
ing at a boy who's smiling at her. 


Q. Who is responsible for seeing 
that a girl gets home on time — the boy 
or the girl? 


A. Both are. When Mr. Crumpet says 
he wants Dolly in by eleven-thirty 
sharp, the boy who hopes to find the 
welcome maton the Crumpet door step 
next week will see that Dolly makes 
her front door by eleven-thirty. And if 
Dolly wants her date to be welcomed 
by her family, she will_remind her 
Romeo when it’s time to roam home. 

A smart Dolly tells her date what 








time she must be home when they set 
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out for the evening. That gives- him 
plenty of advance notice and lets him 
know she’s counting on him to keep an 
eye on the clock. Then when the party 
is still going strong at eleven, he can’t 
turn to her reproachfully and say, “You 
mean you want to go home now!” When 
a boy knows what time a girl wants to 
be home, it’s his No. 1 duty as an es- 
cort to get her there at that hour. 

A girl may not mention a specific 
hour for calling a halt to your partying. 
But that doesn‘t mean you're expected 
to keep her out until three o’clock. When 
it begins to get late, you should inquire, 
“Do you think we'd better be going 


“soon?” A thoughtful date doesn’t need 


to be told that growing girls need eight 
hours sleep and that parents worry about 
late dates. 

And incidentally, girls, if you’re timid 
about mentioning bedtimes — remem- 
ber, the hero of the basketball téim can 
use a good eight hours as well as: you 
can. And how do you know that the 
boy you're so afraid will think you “an 
old-fashioned girl” doesn’t have a dead- 
line of his own to meet? If your parents 
insist on sensible hours, he'll have a 
much easier time accounting to his par- 
ents for his dating activities. And his 
Dad will be more agreeable to his bor- 
rowing the car on those Special Occa- 
sions . . . “because Dolly’s such a nice 
girl.” 

Q. Is it up to the girl or the boy to 
say “thanks for a pleasant evening”? 


A. Both. Jocko shells out the “spot 
cash” for Patsy’s entertainment, and 
rates a sincere thank you. But Jocko also 
enjoyed Patsy’s company, and should 
say SO. 


Q. If a boy takes a girl out and tells 
her he had a wonderful time, is it all 
right for a girl to suggest another date? 


A. We recommend leaving the sug- 
gesting to the boys. A girl can indicate 
that she enjoyed the date, too. Her en- 
thusiasm alone will give a boy-a “green 
light” on future dates, if he’s interested. 

She can also let him know that he 
will always be welcome at her home. 
She can invite him to drop around after 
school and listen to some records or to 
drop in with the gang some evening. In 
other words, she can offer to play hostess 
in return for his having squired_ her 
around town. But she shouldn’t be the 
one to suggest that he pay for another 
round of milkshakes. 
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Made to your order . . . written 

from your point of view... 

copy: planned to cover all your inter- 
ests — that’s VARSITY, the new, exciting magazine that is 
catching on like wild fire on high school and college campuses 
from coast to coast. 
VARSITY’s the magazine that knows your likes and your prob- 
lems — that keeps you in the know on what goes on in the 
world of young men. 


THERE’S NO OTHER MAGAZINE LIKE VARSITY 
IT’S TOPS in spectacular sports round- 
ups. 

IT’S FIRST RATE in thrill-packed, fast- 
moving fiction. 


IT’S ACES HIGH in personal stuff —dat- 
ing, careers, problems, money. 


IT’S LAUGH PACKED with rib-tickling 
humor, cartoons and gags. 


IT’S BIG TIME in all the things that inter- 
est teen-age fellows. 


Treat yourself to every thrill-packed 
issue of VARSITY. There's a special 
introductory offer of FIVE BIG ISSUES 
FOR ONLY $1.00 (regular rate, $3.00 
a year). Step to it... clip, sign and 










MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


VARSITY, SCH-tt 
260 Fourth Avenve, New York 10, N. Y. 


Here is $.____. Enter my subscription 
to VARSITY at the term checked: 
0 5 months $1.00 (0 1 yeor $3.00 
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Bob Chappuis, Mich. All-American 


EXT to people who play the tenor 
sax, the bravest men I know are 
the All-American pickers. What 

nerve these guys have! Imagine trying 
to pick 11 stars from the thousands who 
play the game all over the country. 

It just can’t-be done —not without 
watching every player from week to 
week. And that’s impossible — unless 
of course, your name is Orson Welles. 

Every once in a while, however, a 
couple of stars come along whose All- 
American class is obvious, even to your 


Aunt Minnie. Take Blanchard and 
Davis, for instance. During the past 
three seasons, they were as clearly All- 
American as banana splits. 

B. and D. won’t be up for renomina- 
tion this year. But two other guys are 
around who are a cinch to make every- 
body’s All-American. I refer to Johnny 
Lujack, Notre Dame quarterback, and 
Bob (Chap) Chappuis, Michigan half- 
back. 

Johnny is a deadly passer, a shrewd 
signal caller, and a marvelous ball- 
handler. And “Chap” is just about 
the hardest, shiftiest runner in college 
football, Last year he set a Big Nine 
record by gaining 1,039 yards running 
and passing. He'll probably boost the 
record this year. 

Hitting a line is cream-puff stuff to 
Chappuis after what he went through 
during the war. He was a radio gunner 
on a B-25. On his 21st bombing mis- 
sion he bailed out of a riddled plane 
over northern Italy. With the aid of 
the underground, he played hide-and- 
seek with the Nazis until V-E Day. 


Twin Poison 





Today he is a big wheel on the Michi- 
gan campus. Standing six feet in height, 
weighing 185 pounds, he is tall, dark, 
handsome, ferocious, and president of 
his fraternity, He intends to play pro 





football for a few years, and then go 
into his dad’s porcelain business in To- 
ledo. 

Johnny Lujack, as I mentioned in an 
earlier column, is one of the three four. 
letter men in Notre Dame history (foot- 
ball, baseball, basketball, track). 

At Connellsville (Pa.) High he is re- 
membered as the gréatest athlete the 
schook has ever had. In addition to be 
ing all-state quarterback, he was captain 
and high-scorer of the basketball team, 
and he played a good enough shortstop 
in baseball to get a bid from the Pitts 
burgh Pirates. 

After graduation he received scholar- 
ship offers from 13 big colleges. He 
chose Notre Dame, In his first spring 
at South Bend, he elected to go out for 
track instead of baseball. 

When the baseball team dropped five 
games in a row, the coach persuaded 
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johnny to join the nine tor a game 
against Western Michigan. 

Lujack smacked three hits and led 
the team to a 3-1 victory. Between inn- 
ings, still in baseball uniform, he trotted 
to an adjacent field and won the javelin 
throw in a track meet against De Pauw 
J. He might have won the high jump, 
too, but his baggy pants knocked off 


the bar at 5 ft. 10 in. 
George Treadwell, ot Peekskill 





(N. Y.) High, asks me this question: 
“What is the highest point a person 
ever dove from and still lived?” 

That's easy. I hold the record. A year 
and a half ago I dove off a limb 10,000 
feet high —I picked the Red Sox to 
cop the 1946 world series in five games. 
(The Cardinals won in seven.) And 
here I am, still alive — although that’s 
been the subject of a lot of argument 
at DeWitt Clinton High (New York 
City). 

Runner-up to me is Alex Wickham, 
gt the Solomon Islands. In 1918 he dove 
into the Pacific Ocean from a cliff 205 
ft, 9 in. high. I assume he came up 
with a pearl. 

° o oO 

One of the “dives” I'm a little prouder 
of is a prediction I made back on No- 
vember 27, 1944. I said that 13-year- 
old Audrey Bockmann, of Ridgefield 
(N. J.) Jr. High, would someday win 
the national rifle-shooting champion- 
ship. 

I hit the bull’s-eye. Audrey, now 16 
and a student at Ridgefield Senior High, 
copped the national junior champion- 
ship this year. She is the first girl in 
history to turn the trick. 

Audrey now has her sights lined on 
the national senior championship. She 
could win it next year, too. 


— HERMAN L, Mastin, Sports Editor 


National Rifle Association 









Audrey Bockmann, 16-year-old 
Ridgefield (N.-3.) High School stu- 
dent, the only girl ever to win the 
national junior rifle shooting title. 
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WONDERFUL TO GIVE OR GET... 


Waterman's 
new Crusader) — - 








SPECIAL SMART STYLES for boys, for girls 


See what a whale of a lot-more you get for your 
money in Waterman’s new Crusader! Wonderfully 
smart styling that makes it look like it costs 

twice as much! Important exclusive 
quality features that mean years 
more usefulness . . . more writing 
pleasure. Anybody on your list 
will be glad to get a Crusader for 
a gift! If you want one— 
drop a hint now where 

it will do the most good! 
L. E. Waterman Co., 
344 Hudson Street, 
New York 13, 

New York. 














WRITERS! 
Win cash prizes for 
your stories, poems, 
essays. Contest sponsored 
by Waterman’s. For free rules, 
wnite Scholastic Writing Awards, 
220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 














Waterman’s famous inks now sold in two 
handy size Tip-Fill Bottles. Regular, still 
10¢. Big economy size, 15¢— gives you 
50% more ink for your money than other 

15¢ brands. Choice of popular colors. 


Uo other pon wiles Ykea 
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Sharps , $ EZ 
‘eo # g Flats * 


HHH Best + + Good. + Save Your Money 
SWING 


Made for Each Other and 


Rhumba Fantasy (Columbia). Xavier « 
Cugat and orch. A Cugat arrangement 
and a Buddy Clark vocal put up a stiff 
fight against a mediocre lyric in Made, 
and almost win. Rhumba Fantasy, a 
Rimsky-Korsakov steal (Capriccio Es- 


pagnol) is a Cugat triumph. Xavier 
sticks close to the original melodic line, 
but inserts a subtle rhumba beat. 
#+#I1 Have But One Heart and 
# Too Late (Victor). Tex Beneke and 
orch. Garry Stevens does a good vocal 
on One Heart. Tex is just a bit Too Late 
on the B-side, an over-arranged novelty. 
(1) 4#1t Happened in Hawaii and 
# Pushin’ Sand. (2) + Zu-Bi and 
Where Is Sam? (3) #3 Hand in Hand 
and Santa Claus for President (Victor). 
Kay Kyser and orch. The K. K. band 
and vocalists take a swing at several 
ballads and novelty numbers. No hits, 
no runs, two errors (Zt-Bi and Sam). 









Delta Lathes 


Ask your shop instructor how 


Delta Buffer and Grinding Heads 


you have a chance fo win 


a famous Delta Power Tool 
.+ «by entering the Woodworking Divisions of the Scholastic Industrial Arts Competition 


Your woodworking ability may 
earn you the thrill and distinction 
of winging a popular Delta Power 
Tool. There are many Delta Tools 


tion. You pay no entry fees or 
other charges. Ask your shop 
teacher now for complete details 
and rules. Then get busy on the 





offered as exciting awards 
in the Woodworking Di- 
visions of the Scholastic 
Industrial Arts Competi- 


LT, 


MILWAI EE Delta Power Tool. 
® 


entry you hope makes 
you a happy winner — 
and a proud owner of a 


If your instructor lacks complete information on the 
Woodworking Divisions of the Scholastic Industrial Arts 
Competition, ask him to write for particulars to Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. " 


S13 DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


DELTA 
MILWAUKEE 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


WISCONSIN 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 2 











+ The Old Chaperon and L-L-L-L-A 
(Victor). Tommy Dorsey and orch, 
T. D., Mae Williams, and The Town 
Criers make much ado about very little, 

+ Love for Love and Jumpin’ Jubi: 
lee (M-G-M). Hal McIntyre and orch, 
The Love ballad is a flat McIntyre, 
while Jubilee is average swing stuff fea- 
turing a rather nice muted trumpet. 


VOCAL ALBUMS 

## Todd Duncan Recital (Musi- 
craft). Todd Duncan, baritone. Todd’s 
nice baritone does a capable job on 
these old favorites: Song of the Flea, In 
the Silence of the Night, Porgy’s La- 
ment, Waters of Tralee, Omimba, Old 
Man River, I Got Plenty of Nothing, 
and Everytime I Feel the Spirit. 

+++ Golden Gate Spirituals (Co- 
lumbia). Golden Gate Quartet. This 
hardy foursome polishes off: No Re- 
stricted Signs, I Will Be Home Again, 
Joshua Fit de Battle of Jericho, Wade 
in the Water, Swing Down Chariot, 
Blind Barnabus, God’s Gonna Cut You 
Down, and Jezebel. 


CLASSICAL 

#¢#+# Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 
5 (Columbia). Paul Kletski conducts 
the Philharmonia orchestra. There must 
be half a dozen other recordings of this 
hardy item around the record stores in 
your city. So listen before you buy. In 
this new recording, Kletski and the 
Philharmonia give an energetic and 
competent performance. Nice direct at- 
tack with no lapses into sentimentality. 

#++# Mozart’s Quintet in A (Co 
lumbia). Reginald Kell, clarinet, with 
Philharmonic Quartet. Kell’s clarinet is 
clear and fluid. He and the quartet 
work together with precision. Record- 
ing is excellent. 


HHFHFHHHHHHHHHHH 


A “Sharps & Flats” 
Special . . . Jazz Vocal 


(1) ### 


Hurry on Down 
and The Lady's 
in Love with You. 
(2) #++-He's 
a Real Gone Guy 
and Let Me Love 
You Tonight (Capitol). Nellie Lutcher. 
After knocking around for 15 years, 
Nellie Lutcher has finally been “discov- 
ered.” She’s a real “gone” gal, some- 
thing of a female Fats Waller. She plays 
the piano and vocalizes with much of 
Fats’ humor, charm, drive, and wonder- 
ful rhythmical sense. Her piano isn’t 
quite top-grade, and she occasionally 
becomes over-cute. But-she has a pow- 
erful, exciting style. 
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L-L-L-L-A Somehow, the sight of la Dietrich put- MUNCONQUERED (Paramount. 
and orch, ting cod liver oil on her hair to make Produced and directed by Cecil 
The Town it smell entrancing — and spitting into B. DeMille.) 
very little, rivers for good luck—is a bit of a strain If h ; 
upin’ Jubi. on credulity. But it can all be rather _ q ama _ be in the process of 
and orch, amusing if you're in the mood for a studying oo American history = 
McIntyre, little escape from algebra. school, we'd advise you to avoid this 
x stuff fea. film. For it can’t help but confuse any 
umpet. “\-RIDE THE PINK HORSE (Uni- fairly sound notions you may have 
versal International. Produced none concerning pre-Revolutionary 
by Joan Harrison. Directed by ““UETIC* 
al (Musi- wwwtage, dente miss. ““Worthwhile. Robert Montgomery.) Py wel es eee! opens we get a 
1e. Todd’s Save your money. ; rief glimpse of bonc slay es being sold 
le job ea If you like mysteries, here’s one that’s at public auction, one quick look at 
Flea, Ing “GOLDEN EARRINGS (Paro- better than average. This suspense story, Colonel George Washington, and we 
wey’s La- mount. Produced by Harry Tu- staged in Mexico, succeeds mainly be- _ hear a few fine words about the building 
mba, Old gend. Directed by Mitchell Lei- cause the film doesn’t concentrate so of a new country beyond the Alle- 
Nothi sen.) hard on being baffling that the action ghenies. But as things move along, it 
rit ng, : becomes impossible to follow. becomes all too clear that Mr. DeMille 
std (C We got our money’s worth of laughs The subject is blackmail, and that’s thinks this country got its start through 
tet Tha gut of this film — although we doubt certainly not new. But it’s a pleasure such incidents as Gary Cooper's rescuing 
| No Re that it was meant to be a comedy. It'sa to watch a suspense story unfold in Paulette Goddard from being burned at 
Se hada fanciful yarn about a young British spy _ straightforward fashion, relying on pho- the stake—and by the pair of them 
i Wade (Ray Milland) who escapes from the tography and characterization to create shooting over a perilous waterfall with 
Chariot Gestapo in the early days of the war. He excitement. several canoes full of Indians in hot 
Cut Y *f is taken in by a band of gypsies who Robert Montgomery is cast as the pursuit. The whole film is as incredible 
OUR fide him and help him accomplish his hero of the piece, and his acting is an item as has ever been passed off 
mission. In the course of this gypsy clean-cut and likable. Since he also as an historical drama. 
vagabonding, the dignified Britisher directed, the film’s other virtues may be Naturally, all this nonsense has to be 
h N learns what it is really to live. largely credited to him. This film, fol- presented in the grand manner for 
an 0. None other than Marlene Dietrich lowing his interesting experiments in which Mr. DeMille is famous. But the 
conducts® herself plays the gypsy queen who takes camera technique as director of Lady in foolish plot looks even more foolish 
— bp the stern officer in hand, stains his skin, the Lake last year, marks Montgomery when subjected to this epic and tech- 
4 ha this and forces him to wear golden earrings. as a director to watch. nicolor treatment. 
res in 
1 buy. In 
and the More than 700 awards — 8 university schol- 
etic and arships, $1,000 to $4,000 each, cash awards, 
za § trips —in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s 
n ; . . . *s° 
r (Co Guild 1948 model-building competition 
ret, with Any boy 12 years old or over and not yet 20 on 
lesinet ti September 1, 1947, may enter the competition to 
design and build a model car. Junior and Senior 
/ quartet Divisions with identical awards let you compete with 
Record- boys your own age. There are no dues or entrance 
fees, and awards include Model Builders’ Tool 
§ Chests, cash, all-expense trips to the Guild conven- 
Michael Welt tion and 8 university scholarships worth $1,000 to 
HHH — —_ Ottetch vy Bell or% $4,000 each. (Duplicate awards are given if sons of 
Duplicate first award, Second award: General Motors employes win.) 
p H 


$5, H- D Sehelahip $5,000 Scholarship $3,000 Scholarship 


AG: 


Judges include deans or presidents of 10 leading 
technical schools and universities. 

Write for free membership. Each new member 
receives a membership card and button, a full set of 
plans and instructions, all free. Competition closes 
July 1, 1948. 

You can win one of these awards! Mail the coupon 
NOW and get started. 
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Detroit, Mich. Cedar Rapids, Iowa; eos Yy on? Mass, Sa ee ee ee ep oe So ee ee ee ee 7 
First award, Duplicate first award Second award, First award, ’ : 
$6,000 Scholarship $5,000 Scholarship $3,000 Scholarship $4,000 Scholarship 1 FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN Ss GUILD 
1 Sponsored by: Fisher Body Division of General Motors, 
‘gomme | General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Michigan | 
“« years, i Gentlemen: Enroll me in the Fisher Body Craftaman’s ! 
discov- Guild 1948 Model Car Competition. Send me full inatrue- 
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1\ Say What 
XY 7°You Please! 


High school students should not “go 
steady.” The old saying is, “I am,the 
voice of experience.” But this is not 
merely an old saying to me, because for 
the past two years I have gone steady. 
I don’t any more. And I find going with 
different boys much more interesting 
and a lot more fun. 





I make better grades in school. I have 
a lot more friends, and just as many 
dates as I did when I went steady. 
If a high school student goes steady, 
he does not have an opportunity to meet 
and know different kinds of people. 
Therefore “steady Sam and Mary” do 
not really know whether their “one and 
only” is the “o.a.o.” 
Frances Rhodes 
Spring Hill H. S., Longview, Texas 
o oo 
In your letters column there has 
been some discussion of the race prob- 
lem. I admit that I have not had much 
actual contact with Negroes as I live 
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Win Some 
Spending Money! PLANTERS 


LIMERICK 
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FinD 10 mIsTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 














a a $25.00 
and prise — $15.00 
3rd prize — ee 

oo = 15 prizes 
* PF $1.00 each. 





judges. 


ony 
owarded 


The judges decision is final. Winners will be announced. 
jssu@@f this magazine of March 15, 1948. In the 
prize offered, @ prize identical with thet 
each tying contestant. 


FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


There was a young athlete named Carr, 
Whose condition was way below par, 
“Try Planters,” the coach said, 

For once Carr used his head 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 

2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 

3. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 

4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 1400, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. to arrive by midnight January 30, 1948. 
No entries accepted after that date. 

5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 
takes in the picture, and whose limericks are considered best by the 


in 
event of a tie 
thed- fer will 


rit 





too far north. However, I believe | 
could act like a human being toward 
any Negro with whom I might come 
in contact. 

I agree with Joan Bird (“Say What 
You Please” — Oct. 20) that only edu- 
cated citizens should vote. But when 
she says that Negroes vote only for 
candidates who promise them special 
privileges, I begin to ask: What do 
white people vote for? What are cam- 
paign speeches made for? 

White voters are just as guilty as 
anyone else when it comes to voting for 
the man who promises them the most. 

I also disagree with her statement 
that when a Negro kills a white man, 


nored by the press. That is not so! Usu- 
ally, publicity is connected with the fact 
that a Negro killed a white man. In- 
stead of judging one man, people judge 
a whole race. 
Sue Mann 
Glasgow, Montana 


In your article, “Checking up on 
Loyalty,” (Senior Scholastic — Oct. 18) 
President Arthur's name was given as 
President Charles A. Arthur. I was al- 
ways taught that his name was Chester 
A. Arthur. Which is correct? 

Dorothea Mae Wright, a freshman 
St. Mary’s (W. Va.) H. S. 


You're absolutely correct. A sharp 
reprimand goes to our editors and 
proofreaders. — Ed. 


Your article, “Tug of War for Pales- 
tine,” (Senior Scholastic—Sept. 22) 
was very timely and well presented. | 
enjoyed it very much, although I did 
not agree with everything that was writ- 
ten. 

It was all very well to present both 
the Arab and Zionist sides. However, 
by letting a representative of each of 
the peoples involved tell his side of the 
story, you are not contributing to the 
settlement of the problem. 

I think a better approach would be 
to present possible solutions to the 
problem, and then ask the United Na- 
tions to take immediate action on the 
question. This would be much more 
constructive than just investigating and 
discussing the problem. 

Something has to be done soon. The 
displaced Jews of Europe will not be 
able to survive the ordeal they are be- 
ing put through much longer. It is time 
the U. N. realized this fact. 


Melvyn R. Kuritzky 
Peekskill (N. Y.) H. S. 


The U. N. General Assembly is at 
present studying possible solutions to 
the problem. And we are reporting all 
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develop. Watch our “United Nations 
News” for current developments. —Ed. 








When I was in grammar school, I 
subscribed to Junior Scholastic, and I 
always looked forward to receiving my 
copy. Now that I am in high school, 
| am taking Senior Scholastic. 1 have 
¢joyed it so much that I recently sent 
4 copy to a friend in England. She 
thinks we are very fortunate to have a 
magazine of this sort with features 
sich as “Young Voices” which young 
people write. themselves. 

I only hope that when my children 
go to school, they will have a magazine 
like yours to read and enjoy. 

Gwen Sperling 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I read Senior Scholastic every week, 
and I usually like every article. I par- 
ficulary liked “Our Churches . . . Part- 
ners in Democracy” (Oct. 6). But in 
that article you referred to the Mormon 
thurch as “The Church of the Latter 
Day Saints.” This is incorrect. We be- 
long to “The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day-Saints.” 

Rose Workman 
Dixie H. $., St. George, Utah 


Senior Scholastic is one of my favorite 
magazines. The article, “Our Churches 
... Partners in Democracy,” was espe- 
ially interesting to me. However, I 
would like to correct one statement. The 
article said: “Maryland, more tolerant 
[than some of the other colonies], per- 
mitted religious freedom to all Chris- 
tians, not to Jews. 

If you refer to a book called Cath- 
olic Colonial Maryland by Rev. H. S. 
Spaulding, S.J., you will read: “It is 
a matter of record that Jews were not 
excluded from Maryland. The Jewish 
Encyclopedia states that a. few Jews 
were residents in Maryland from the 
earliest days of the colony. . . . Dr. 
Joseph Lumbroso, who came in 1656, 
owned a plantation, openly practiced 
medicine, dealt with the Indians, and 
carried on correspondence with London 
merchants. He openly professed Juda- 
ism.” 

Arline Laemlein 
Rochester, N. Y. 


This is one of two letters from read- 
ers in Rochester. Eleanor Spencer’s let- 
ter pointed out the same inaccuracy in 
our statement. Her letter added that 
records show that a Jew came to Mary- 
land as a redemptioner on the voyage 
of the Ark and the Dove. Later he was 
made a freeman and sat in the Assem- 
bly of 1641. To these readers and to 
others who may have done some inde- 
pendent research on the subject — our 
apologies. — Ed. 
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[ NICE SHOOTING KY. YOUR 
LAST PINWHEEL WON THE 
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FINE. OUR FIRST 
MATCH 1S NEXT WEEK, 
AND ITLL BE A Min 
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IT WAS CLOSE ALL THE Way! 
THEY WERE SHOOTING REMINGTON 
AMMO IN REMINGTON RIFLES TOO! 

























FELLOWS! Being able to shoc* straight is a lot of 
fun. And the right equipment to help you enjoy 
this keen sport is a Remington Model 513T target 
rifle and Remington ammunition. They're an un- 
beatable combination. Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
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For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 

Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamps or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps 
you must pay for ge ae return the ones you 
do not wish to buy. Se do not intend to 
buy any of the “a a stamps return them 
promptly, being careful to write your name and 
address in the left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 

















Positively Greatest 


FREE OFFER 


Latest Scott's International 
$6.00 stamp album—cover- 
ing entire world, contains 
36,000 illustrated descrip- 
tive spaces; Scott's 1948 
Standard $7.00 catalogues 
“Philately’s Encyclopedia” 
—absolutely FREE to appli- 
cants for foreign approvals 
becoming customers. 


BARGAIN STAMP SERVICE 


SantaAna + California 
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$10.00 WORTH OF 
wow!! FUN — ONLY 10c¢! 


What a treasure hunt! » * gechewe 500 Foreign 
isstons, sources. Inol 
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Approval y = © a hamasTown STame °CO., 
Jamestown, N. 


“STAMP FINDER”! 
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@GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, 








Sond comets 


or chetch for tree estimate. 
LUDWIG FESSNER CO., Inc. 
623 Porthend Ave. - Department 5 - Rochester 5, MY. 


SUPERIOR CREATIONS 


STAMP WALLET. pate! 


HARD to get HYDERBAD pr Ahr He @ 








ed TION GAUGE 
METER SCALE Given to Approval Ap- 
nh to 





HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTQN, MASS 


hgh Aton ay Triangle; Chee We Gambling Pa 

‘ar; ng n- 
+ yz Stamp; Greenland; Giant Mexican Blind- 
|, etc. — Se with approvals. Colwell Stamp Serv- 
ice, "730 Grove Avenue, Waukegan, Ill. ... .... .... 


30 : BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 107 


100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00. 
reduced 














LUXEMBOURG’S 
THANKSGIVING DAY 


Luxembourg, that small nation in Eu- 
rope surrounded by France, Belgium 
and Germany, observed October 24th 
as a Thanksgiving Day. The day was 
set aside by the Luxembourg govern- 
ment as a Thanksgiving Day in memory 
of General George S. Patton, Com- 
mander of the U. S. Third Army that 
liberated Luxembourg in September, 
1944. 





For the occasiog, Luxembourg issued 
four stamps honoring the U. S. general. 
The 3,50 franc stamp (see above) shows 
a portrait of General Patton, with tanks 
and a broken chain at the right to sym- 
bolize the release of ‘Luxembourg from 
Nazi Germany’s bondage, The skyline 
of the city of Luxembourg, the nation’s 
capital, is shown in the background. 

October 24th was also the day the 
Luxembourg government opened the 
new highway named Freedom Road, 
which follows the route taken by Gen- 
eral Patton’s Third Army to reach Ger- 
many through Luxembourg. 

General Patton’s army started from 
Normandy, in France, where the Allies 
made their invasion on D Day, June 6, 
1944. France, too, has made a modern 
highway of the route followed by Pat- 
ton’s army, and has issued a set of 
stamps to celebrate completion of the 
highway. The French call the highway, 
Voie de la Liberte, meaning “Liberty 
Road” or “The Liberty Way.” 


Everglades Stamp 


A 3-cent commemorative stamp hon- 
oring the new Everglades National Park 
in Florida will be issued on the day 
that the new park is dedicated — De- 
cember 5. The design of the stamp will 
include an outline map of Florida show- 
ing the Everglades National Park area. 
In the foreground will be a great white 
heron. As soon as an advance picture 
of the stamp is available, we will pub- 
lish it in this column. 
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GP and DOWN Relief 
E Are you miserable with coughs 

from colds or smoking? Suffer 
with stuffy nose? Here’s relief 
—fast...cough drops that work 
up and down. Famous Smith 
Brothers medication goes down to ease 
tickle, soothe irritated membranes. Menthol 
vapors go up to bring cool comfort to stuffy 
nose. Smith Brothers are richer in menthol 
—plus exclusive Smith Brothers medication. 
Look for “Trade” and “Mark” on orange 
box. Buy them today, STILL ONLY 5 
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REGENTS EXAMS + ANSWERS 


BARRON'S QUESTION AND ANSWER 
BOOKS ALWAYS MEET THE TEST 
AMERICAN HISTORY 

AMERICAN HISTORY WITH 

WORLD BACKGROUNDS 

MODERN HISTORY 

ENGLISH 4 YEARS 

ECONOMICS 

PLANE GEOMETRY 

SOLID GEOMETRY 

INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 

DVANCED ALGEBRA 







TRIGONOMETRY {| 


BIOLOGY 






SPANISH 2 YEARS 
SPANISH 3 YEARS 
FRENCH 2 YEARS 
FRENCH 3 YEARS 

LATIN 2 YEARS 


€ Each 

Each book contains 8 or more of the latest examinations, 
with complete, accurate solutions to all problems. 
At your favorite Bookstore or order direct from 


BARRON’S REGENTS 


SERIES 
39 Germania Piece, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


FREE. FREE. FREE. FREE. 


FASCINATING AIRMAIL COLLECTION. MANY STRANGE 
AN BEAUTIFUL LANDS PRESENTED, INCLUDING 

LETE LIBERIAN ISSUE TO APPROVAL 
APPLICANTS. 3c POSTAGE PLEASE. 


RAYMAX, 129-A WILLIAM ST., N. Y. C. 7 
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“SPOTLIGHT your collection with this Sidnal offer! 
150 U. S., 
stamp hinges along with San Marino Roosevelt is 
sue. Send $1.00 for this generous offer.” 


100 foreign stamps and 1000 peelable 


Sidnal Stamp Co., 1518 S. Brown St., Dayton 9, 0. 















































The Genuine Article! 
man dropped his wig in the street, 
a boy picked it up and handed it 
to him. 
"Thanks, my boy,” said the owner 
the wig. “You are the first genuine 
restorer I have ever seen.” 
Rotarian 
like Gibraltar, Like Plymouth 
° stalwart New Englander had 
Mer reached the age of 100 and was being 
interviewed. 
—— “I suppose,” said the reporter, “that 
p om you have seen a lot of changes in your 








No Issue Next Week 


Due to Thanksgiving holidays, 
there will be no issue of this mag- 
azine next week, November 24. 
You will receive your full quota 
of sixteen issues for the semester, 
however, with three issues in De- 
cember and three in January. The 
next issue will be dated Decem- 
ber 1. ~ 














2’s relief —. © 
at work tne. « 
Smith “Yes,” replied the centenarian, “and 
mi 4 : s 
: I've been agin every one.of them. 
to ease Rotarian 
Menthol 
Surprise package of Stamps 12 different 
bo stuffy FREE Countries, 1 Watermark Detecvor, 1 Perfora- 








menthol 
dicati 
1 orange 


LY Ly 


tis Gauge, supply of Stamp Hinges, 1 Approval sheet 
for duplicate Stamps, 1 rare triangle. To Approval Ap- 
plkants sending 3c Postage. BELAIR STAMP CO., 
19 Belair Road, Baltimore 13, Md 





ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


Sell _ your School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 

country. Lowest prices ever offered. We pay 
ss ne. Mon ow Bulletins. 


FREE! encies going like wild- 
es Burry! Write € CRAFT-CARD s 1ALTI Box 235-N, 

















Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. Finest 
quality. Reasonable prices frem30c up. Write 
today. Dept. P, Metal Arts Co. Rochester, aY. 
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SWERS S E N | ‘@) R S ostestes 
A ica’s Most Beautiful and 
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PHYSICS 
42 YEARS BA MEMORY BOOK—Separate te 4 . filled in 
4 3 YEARS Bby each of your many frien for photo, 
4 2 YEARS Bautograph, address, birthday, likes ag dislikes, 
4 3 YEARS paee movie om, favorite boy's and girl's name, 
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Pig-Latin 

A fellow who was bound for Pitts- 
burgh sat down in the station waiting 
room and waited anxiously for the an- 
nouncement of his train. Finally the 
announcer came along and shouted: 
“Train on track 10 leaving for Cashla, 
Mardraw and Pashma!” 

The chap continued sitting there. 
Ten minutes passed . . . half an hour 
passed . . . an hour. He decided to try 
the information desk. 

“When,” he asked, “are you going 
to announce the train leaving for Pitts- 
burgh?” 

He was told they had already an- 
nounced it. 

“You mean to say,” cried the travel- 
er, “that “Cashla’ was Pittsburgh?” 

“Certainly not,” replied the clerk im- 
patiently. ““Cashla’ was Chicago. 


‘Pashma’ was Pittsburgh.” 
Can You Top This Radio Program 


Alibi 

A lion was wandering through the 
forest, and as he came upon a tiger, 
he said, “Why aren’t you as strong as 
me?” and proceeded to tear the tiger 
to pieces. Other huge jungle animals 
met with the same question and the 
same treatment. 

Finally, the lion came upon a little 
mouse, grabbed it up in his huge paw, 
and asked: “Why aren’t you as strong 
as me?” 

The mouse looked the lion in the 
eye and replied in a meek voice: “I've 
been sick, you know!” 


The Western Spotlight 


The Medicine Man 


In a small, isolated Canadian town, 
an Indian resident constantly amazed 
the rest of the inhabitants with his un- 
canny predictions about the weather. 
On a sunny day, he would say, “We'll 
have rain before tonight.” And sure 
enough, it would rain. 

One particularly miserable day, 
when a cold rain was beating down, a 
hunter accosted the Indian before the 
village store. “Say,” he called, “when 
will all this blow away so I can hunt?” 

The Indian shrugged his shoulders. 
“IT can’t tell — my radio’s broken.” 


cl 





The SAGE of CATHAY Said: 








“THE PERFECT MAN 
IGNORES HIMSELF” 


Self-denial and sacrifice for 
others are two virtues that al- 
ways measure the true worth of 
a man. 


It is almost inevitable that the 
youth of today will be called 
upon to practice them for others. 


One of his first duties will be 
to provide protection for those 
who will depend on him. 


There is no better time than 
youth in which to start a life 
insurance program—when health 
is usually good and premium 
costs are low. 


Give it a thoughtt 





She PrupentiAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 








HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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After a few sets on the dance floor, you need 
a rest period to relax and gather energy for 
the “second half.’ That's the purpose of the 
intermission. And that is also the purpose of 
crisp, meaty PLANTERS PEANUTS—the cheap- 
est, most flavorsome, quick-energy snack on 
the market. So sit back and let PLANTERS do 
the “‘rest’ for you. It’s all in the bag—a pea- 





nut that is tops in flavor and that is unsur- 
passed as an energy food. In addition to be- 
ing delicious and relaxing, PLANTERS PEA- 
NUTS offer one of the very best sources of 
complete protein and body-building - iron. 
That is why so many active people depend 
on PLANTERS for extra nourishment. And for 
another tasty stamina-building treat, try the 
5c PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK. 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 













free Labor 


‘What does “free labor” mean? To 
this question real, start your stu- 

ts “at home.” Contact labor and 
pnufacturing groups in your commu- 


eo with them and have them 














jk to your students. They may have 
rs, etc., which you can use. Gen- 
| @al source: U. S. Dept. of Labor. 

® Pampxcets: Employer-Employee Co- 
jeration (You and Industry Booklets, 
‘®), Nat'l Assn. of Manufacturers, 14 
W. 49 St., N. Y. 19. Your Stake in Col- 
lective Bargaining (No. 117, ’46), Pub- 
le Affairs Committee, 220 E. 38 St., 
New York 16, 20c. Revision of the Wag- 
wr Act (’46), Editorial Research Re- 
ports, 1205-19th St., N. W., Wash. 5, 


The City 


Here are selections your English class 
will enjoy. 

Fiction: Story of Mankind, H. W. 
Van Loon, (Garden City Pub. Co.), 
$1. Junior Miss, Sally Benson (Random 
House, °41), $2. Welcome to the City, 
Irwin Shaw (Random House, ’42). $2. 
Years of Illusion, Harold Sinclair 
(Doubleday, ’41), $2.75. 

Nonriction: Deep South, A. Davis 
and others (University of Chicago, ’41), 
$4.50. Inside U. S. A., John Gunther 































» UNSUT- 


n to be-f (Harper, ’47), $5. Cities of America, 

tS PEA-§ George Sessions Perry, (Whittlesey 

orces @ House, ’47) , $3.50. Our Fair City, Rob- 
: ert S. Allen (Vanguard, °47), $3.50. 

g -'roOn.§ From Alley Pond to Rockefeller Center, 

depend 

And for 

‘try hel France 


PamPuLets: Empire of France (Vol. 
1, No. 4, ’47), Editorial Research Re- 
ports, 1205-19th Street, Wash. 6, D. C., 
75c to libraries, $1 to others. Struggle 
for a New France, W. N. Hadsel (Re- 
ports, Vol. 20, No. 9, 44), 25c. France: 
Crossroads to a Continent, H. H. Mil- 
ler (Headline Series, No. 49, ’44), 25c; 
both Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38 
St., New York 16. 

Macazines: “France Tightens Her 
Belt,” Senior Scholastic, March 4, ’46. 
“France Finds a New Threat to Her 
Security,” Sat. Eve. Post, Sept. 27, ’47. 
“Reestablishment of the Republic in 
France: The De Gaulle Era, 1944-45,” 
J. E. Sawyer, Political Science Quar- 











Democracy Series No. 13, in 
Senior, Junior, and World Week 


D. C. $1. Labor and Management (Vol. 
ix, No. 6, °44), Building America, 2 W. 
45 St., N. Y. 19. 

ArTicLe: “Putting the Taft-Hartley 
Act in the Balance Scale,” Senior Scho- 
lastic, Oct. 27, 47. 

Books: Federal Regulation of Labor 
Unions, J. V. Garland (The Reference 
Shelf, H. W. Wilson Co., ’42), $1.25. 
Labor in America, Harold U. Faulkner 
and Mark Starr (Harper, *44), $1.60. 
When Labor Organizes, Robert Brooks 
(Yale University Press, °37), $3. Work- 
ers Before and After Lenin, Manya 
Gordon, (Dutton, *41), $3.50. Forced 
Labor in Soviet Russia, Dallin & Nico- 
laevsky, (Yale Univ. Press, ’47), $3.75. 


December 15 in Senior, 
Advanced English Ed. 


Henry C. Brown (Dutton, 37), $3.50. 

Piays: Dead End, S. Kingsley; now 
available in Sixteen Famous American 
Plays (Random House, °39), $1.95; 
Modern Library, $1.75. Fall of the City, 
Archibald MacLeish (Rinehart, °37); 
out of print, but libraries have it. 

Scripts: An Industrial City (Ameri- 
cans All — Immigrants All, No. 128), 
30 min., loan; Answer Me This: Cities 
Series, 15-min. scripts; all from Radio 
Script Exchange, U. S. Office of Educ., 
Wash. 25, D. C. 

Frrms: This Is Tomorrow. Prod. 
MGM. sd. b&w. 11 min. Rent or sale. 
Teaching Film Custodians. Cut ver- 
sion of The City, famous documentary. 


December 15 in 
World Week 


terly, Sept. ’47. “Best Thing in France 
Today; Monnet Plan,” M. L. Hoffman, 
Harper's, Sept. ’47. “Bread, Symbol of 
Unrest in France,” H. Callender, New 
York Times Magazine, June 15, °47. 

Booxs: Growth of the French Na- 
tion, George B. Adams, Macmillan, $3. 
All the Best in France, S. A. Clark 
(Dodd, *47), $3.50. 

Fics: A. F. Films Inc., New York; 
French Press and Information Service, 
New York; Nu-Art Films, Inc., New 
York; March of Time, New York; all 
have films on France. Write for lists. 

Siuwes: Society for Visual Education, 
Chicago, has over 100 Kodachromes of 
France. Write for catalogue. 


let 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective. 


Scholastic Magazines and these 


Coming Up 
in Senior Scholastic 


November 24, 1947 
NO ISSUE: THANKSGIVING HOLIDAY 


December 1, 1947 

Social Studies Classes: Czechoslo- 
vakia, Crossroad between Two Worlds; 
Installment Buying, Commager: Euro- 
pean Wars Divide American Opinion. 

All Classes: Democracy series — 
Learning Democracy in School; Free- 
dom Train feature. 

English Classes: Theme — The Small 
Town; Excerpts from Happy Land by 
MacKinlay Kantor. Grammar: Verbs — 
Article II; Poetry Quiz and Book Re- 
view. 

December 8, 1947 

Social Studies Classes: Special Issue 
on New Nations of Asia. 

All Classes: Democracy Series—Free 
Enterprise. R 

English Classes: Christmas Issue. 


Christmas 


December 15 in all 
Scholastic Magazines 

Here are recordings and scripts for 
Christmas programs. See your local rec- 
ord dealer for albums of Christmas mu- 
sic. See albums by Fred Waring and 
Bob Shaw. Next week Scholastic Teach- 
er presents a list of Christmas films. 

Recorpincs: A Christmas Carol, 
Ronald Colman narrating, Decca (DA 
290), $3.85. A Christmas Gift (The 
story of the “Juggler of Our Lady”), 
John Nesbitt narrating, Decca (A 357), 
$4.85. The Littlest Angel, by Tazewell, 
L. Young narrating, Decca (DA 399), 
$3. Dickens’ Christmas Carol, Basil 
Rathbone narrating, Columbia (M553), 
$3.50. A Christmas Carol, Popular Sci- 
ence Publishing Co. (Teach-O-Discs 
130, 131), $2.50 each. 

Scripts: Following are available on 
loan from Radio Script Exchange, U. S. 
Office of Educ., Wash. 25, D. C.: A 
Scout Is Brave (No. 197), 15 min.; boy 
becomes member of Scout troop on 
Christmas Day. Christ of the Andes 
(No. 233), 30 min.; building of a peace 
monument. Christmas Eve Program 
(No. 35), 15 min. Christmas in the Col- 
onies (No. 409), 30 min.; Christmas in 
pre-Revolutionary America. A Crisis 
for Cosette (No. 198), 15 min.; adapt- 
ed from Les Miserables. Doubling 
Christmas Joy (No. 199), 15 or 30 
min.; carolers in Boston stop before 
houses of famous literary personages. 











































90% in Geography 
But He Flunked Reading 


He can read a map like a B-29 
navigator . . . but when it comes to 
books, he’ll take the funnies. 


NOW, Scholastic-BANTAMS bring him 
fine literature—approved by high school 
authorities—to fire his imagination and 
make him realize that good literature is 
good reading. 


And at only 25c! 


Here are the 27 Scholastic-BANTAM titles 
reserved exclusively for school use. Please 
order by number. Place your order today. 
1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 
7. Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 
9. Cold Journey. 10. Captain from 
Connecticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. 
Scaramouche. 13. Last of the Plains- 
men. 14. Short History of the Army 
and Navy. 15. Green Mansions. 16. 
Life on the Mississippi. 17. Captains 
Courageous. 18. Wind, Sand and 
Stars. 19. Oil for the Lamps of China. 
20. Only Yesterday. 21. The Lives of 
a Bengal Lancer. 22. Rogue Male. 
23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 24. Wild Ani- 
mals | Have Known. 25. Thirty Sec- 
onds over Tokyo. 26. They Were Ex- 
pendable. 27. This is the Navy. 


Tear off here—mail today 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of No. of 
Book Copies 


No. of 
Copies 


No. of 
Book 




















MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 


(One or more titles 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


Send check or mone 


order unless your order is 
to be billed to the 


rd of Education or school. 


Name. 





Address 





School 





City 





Zone 











SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC © WORLD WEEK © PRACTICAL ENGLISH © JUNIOR SCHO 


A Series of National Classroom Magazines for the Senior and Junior High 
Schools and Upper Elementary Grades, published weekly during the school year 
(32 issues). Contents copyright, 1947, by Scholastic Corporation, and may not be 
reproduced without written permission. Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Editorial Department 


Maurice R. Rosison, President and Publisher © KENNETH M. Goutp, Editor-in-Cl 
@ Jack K. Lirpert, Executive Editor © Wm.1am D. Boutwe tt, Editor, Scholast 
Teacher @ Associate Editors: MARGARET Hauser (Advanced English, Practical English) 
Hersert L. Marx, Jr. (Senior Social Studies), Srurces F. Cary (World Week) @ D 
partment Editors: Invixc D. TaLMancE, Foreign Affairs; Joan Coyne, English; Hen 
Masin, Sports; JEAN F. Merrit, Features @ Assistant Editors: Samuet Burcer, Mag 
Avice CuLLeN, Wiiu1aM Fave, Hitpa FisHer, Nancy Genet, Patricia LAvuBER, 
LEARNER, ELizABETH ANNE McFarRLAND, MARION SECuNDA ® Editorial Assistant; 
Rena HAMELFARB, RosLYN ARNOLD, ELIZABETH WaDsworTH ® Art Department: Ma 
JANE Dunton, Director; CHarnLes Beck, Francis DaNnovicn, Eva MizErexK, Dorote 
Rantz ®@ Production Department: Saran McC. Gorman, Chief; JANE RussELL, HEE 
LouMan @ Library: Lavinia Doster, Librarian; Lucy Ewanxow ® Contribui 
Editors: HENry STEELE CoMMaAGER, ETHEL M. Duncan, Howarp L. Hurwitz. 


Business and Circulation Departments 


G. Herspert McCracken, Vice President and Director of Advertising ® Aucustus 
Ottver, Treasurer © Don LayMan, Director of Sales Promotion ® AGNEs LauRINo 
Business Manager ® Grorce T. CLarKE, Circulation Manager © Hr_pecarpE B.. Hunts 
Personnel Director @ Advertising Associates: MARIE KERKMANN, S. C. WARDEN (Chicago 
® Circulation Associates: NicHot SANDOE, DAvip APPENZELLAR, JULIAN WaGNER, CA 
ARINE G. Otis ® Scholastic Awards: Kant BoLaNnpeEr, Art; W. D. BouTwe.L., Writin 
GrorcE Fern, Industrial Arts; JENNIE COPELAND, Secretary ® District Managers: 
GENEVIEVE BoHLAND, DeELAMAR C. Briccs, Starr H. Owen, CHARLES SCHMALBACI 
LENEL SHUCK. 


National Advisory Council 


Dr. L. Fraser Banks, Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham, Ala. ®© Dr. Hos 
M. Corninc, Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C. © Dr. Henry H. Hi 
President, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. © Very Rev. Msa 
Frepericx G. Hocuwatt, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Heroip C. Hunt, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Ill. © Dr. Cuartes H. Lax 
former Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio © Dr. Luoyp S. MicHAEL, Principa 
Garden City (N. Y.) High School © Dr. Dean M. ScHWEICKHARD, State Commissioner 0 
Education, St. Paul, Minn. 


Editorial Advisory Boards 


SENIOR SOCIAL STUDIES AND WORLD WEEK: Everetr AucspurcEenr, Supervisor of Soc 
Studies, Cleveland, Ohio © Franx J. Dresster, Supervisor of Social Studies, Buffala 
N. Y. @ Dr. nog Kise, Moorhead State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn. ® Haro 
M. Lone, Glens Falls (N. Y.) High School © MyrtLe Roserts, Woodrow Wilson Hi 
School, Dallas, Texas ® Dr. Jacos M. Ross, Principal, Midwood High School, Broo 
N. Y. 


ADVANCED ENGLISH: Dr. JoHN W. BELL, District Superintendent of Schools, Chicaga 


Ill. © ANcELA M. BroEntnc, Forest Park High School, Baltimore, Md. ® Mary J. CLaNnc® 


Madison High School, Rochester, N. Y. © Dr. Epwin S. Futcomer, State Teac 
College, Montclair, N. J. © Frorence Gump, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, I 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH: Dr. Eante T. Hawkins, President, State Teachers College, To 
Md. @ Beatrice Hopcrs, Board of Education, New York City ® MarcELLA La 
State Department. of Education, Olympia, Wash. @© GrNnrvreve Riwp.e, Senior Hi 
School, New Castle, Pa. © Dr. Wut1aM R. Woop, Evanston Township High Schos 
Evanston, Ill. . 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: Dr. Irwin A. Ecknauser, Graham Junior High School, Mt. Vernom 
N. Y. @ Apa Grito, Franklin School, Westfield, N. J. © Dr. WmHEeLMiIna Hux, U 
versity +S eee Denver, Colo. © Ernen M. Ray, McLain Junior High School, Te 
Haute, Ind. 


Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscription, or Advertising, to 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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CC STIC TR p : COVER STORY 

SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Vonthl Updicchaeeitiiee Stee: ensillll 
lastic Magazines by air express. Down 

THE NATIONAL SERVICE MAGAZINE FOR THE TEACHING PROFESSION meet the Pan American Airways Clippall 
are Donald Kalaniopuu Yamada anf’ 


CONTENTS « DEC. 1, 1947 Momi Waihee Mau. Both are st 


dents in the famous Kamehamehj. 
Christmas in Guatemala._- 3-T What Shall We Teach About Schools. Founded by Princess Bernigg 


Capsule News—education in brief 4-T Labor? 9-T Pauahi, the Kamehameha Schools enrg 











Off the Press 5-T Sound Advice—audio visual equip- children of Hawaiian ancestry. Eag . RIST) 
Visually Yours—Christmas films____ 6-T —. 10-T to receive Scholastics just as prompt Psclude t 
riptstted Good Listening—radio programs_ 12-T as mainland schools, the institution, eoks 





Motion Picture Bookmark__..__._ 6-T_— Master Coupon 13-T president, Colonel Harold W. Keni 
Weekly Lesson Plan... _7-T__ Tools for Teachers 15-T orders Senior Scholastic and Practices hicaste 
English sent air express. “An extreme Highlan 
valuable addition to our instructional i@pichica 
work,” he writes. | 


ih for tk 





Scholastic Teacher Monthly supplies practical Scholastic Teacher Weekly (and monthly) 


hints to teachers, frontier trends in secondary contains Weekly Lesson Plan and Tools for Teach- mas tourist 
schools, news of education, handy guides to the ers. Weekly and Monthly go FREE to teachers except less 
best in books, radio and motion pictures. ordering classroom magazines club subscriptions. ie where 


gador.” T 


» 
EXECUTIVE STAFF: Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher * Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief ) cer 


* William Dow Boutwell, Associate Editor * Elizabeth L. Wadsworth, Assistant Editor * Mary Jane 's day 
Dunton, Art Director * Sarah McC. Gorman, Production Chief * G. Herbert McCracken, Vice-President estivitie 
and Director of Advertising * Marie Kerkmann, Advertising Manager * George T. Clarke, Circulation 5 vaace and 
Manager * Agnes Laurino, Business Manager * Augustus K. Oliver, Treasurer. , eomnhe 
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The Scholastic Family of Weekly Classroom_Magazines. plving 
FOR SOCIAL STUDIES FOR ENGLISH AND FOR ENGLISH four, 
Social Studies Edition of SOCIAL STUDIES ‘Advanced English Edition of ; ope, gr 
Senior Scholastic. News of Combination Edition of Sen- Senior Scholastic for 10th f outwal 
the world, penetrating ar- jor Scholastic. Combi 11th, and 12th grades: Fea- The Ch 
ticles on problems of democ- all contents of Advanced tures on American, general s who 
racy, American history, world English and Social Studies literature, poetry, composi- P 

affairs, government, and editions. Excellent for inte- tion, oral English, writing. Leaving Dayton a Sunda’ 
civics. Upper high school grated programs and the Short stories. Movie, record, plaza, deso 
grades, 10th, 11th, and 12th. core curriculum in the upper radio reviews. h vendc 





Packages of Scholastic Magazines g 


high school grades. Preston! Baglich, for vp- on — — 1 ie at Day vigs, textil 

World Week, especially Junior Scholastic, Current per elementary and high °O0, Uhio, at 3:40 p. m. EST, immeitting the 

planned as aid to instruction affairs for the junior high school grades, 8-12. How diately after coming off the big presse leaves his 

in world affairs, world his- school and upper pened and why of speaking, read- Eleven hours and 2,317 miles later they 0 ‘pray k 
‘ raphy, civics, na- classes (6th to 9th grades) in ing, writing, and listening. ; = 

oe eae students Social Studies and English. Workbook shine a ae reach San Francisco. meel befo 

conscious of forces and prab- News, geography, history, spelling, punctuation, vocab- efrounded w 


lems in today’s world. For short story, vocabulary build- vlary. Short stories. Person- 
4 


boxwood 
8th, 9th, or 10th grades. ers, grammar aids. al vocational g e. re 
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ears of 
hin each 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 5 OR MORE COPIES PER ORDER a pabe in tl 

Magazines for all age Per Semester Per School Year Per Year often with 


levels and special Social Per Student Per Student Single Orders 7” It may 
Senior Scholastic, omit ; PAbrrive in ( 


Studies and English in- Combination Edition... $. ‘ é $2.50 Saint Thon 


terests in the interme- Social Studies Edition. 60 A a j . leave 
e ° Advanced English .... x ; : ‘ j ; 
diate, junior and senior weg week ger *. F —~4 ae : | KA TB ht 11:30 p. 
60 


high school grades. Practical English .. “ 2.00 = P| i : —~ - oe t 5:30 a. 
Junior Scholastic ....... 1.50 “ foe ae a uriving D 

+: ‘2 expensive 

Py four in the 
mato Chichi 
Parlier can 
Even if 
Transshipped to Pan American Aiffesta at Sa 
ways Clipper, the Scholastics leave theango, Gua 
Golden Gate at 1 p. m. PT, making theptChristm 


Seine ‘ 2,407-mile journey to Honolulu in 10 ‘One or 
po ge x wigs ula tage peers te ledue, one, Paes ts ap choo ad —_ @%% 3 hours and 30 minutes. Modern aviationputh cient | 
of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1947, by Scholastic Corporation. Office of publication, McCall takes Scholastics one-fifth around thé@National 
St., Dayton 1, Ohio. world in approximately one day’s flyingyhat to se 

time. Copies reach Hawaiian teachersfr by bus. 
General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, 220 East 42nd St., desks with the same speedy delive ets disp]. 


New York 17, N. Y. Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. assured to mainland schools. familiar 








Scholastic Coach, a magazine for high school Scholastic Teacher invites ipts describ- 
h “ thleti _— : bitched § ing new and promising teaching techniques and 

American Vocational Journal, publi ‘or ooo " : . 

American Vocational Association members in ogri- protien in English ond Social Studies. Payment 

culture, home economics, industrial education, is made for manuscripts accepted at the time 

distributive education, and industrial arts. of publication. Send photographs if available. 
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RISTMAS vacation 1947 will in- 
= clude three weekends and two full 
) weeks, ample time to fly to Guate- 

a for the fiesta at Santo Tomas de 
¢ thicastenango and to tour the May- 
it Highlands. 

Chichicastenango is a special Christ- 
nas tourist mecca. It is the only place 
acept less accessible Papantla, in Mex- 

where you can witness the “palo 

dor.” This is an ancient Mayan (also 
fec) ceremony held only during the 

’s day fiesta. 

Festivities begin several days in ad- 

e and culminate on the saint’s day 

ember 21 —in Chichicastenango. 
perform the “palo volador” or “fly- 
pole,” five men climb to the top of 
pole. While one dances on a tiny 

Diving platform atop the pole, the 

er four, each attached to the end of 

, gradually descend, downward 
eiward, like birds flying in midair. 
Christmas visitor will see In- 

s who assemble every Thursday 
ad Sunday for market and church. The 
phza, desolate the night before, swarms 

h vendors of corn, pottery, incense, 
S pigs, textiles, and food. At some time 
T, imag during the market day, each Indian 
Dig Presses he ves his stall and enters the church 
s later they}, -y- He and his Quiché brothers 

eel before their lighted candles sur- 
efounded with rose petals and sprigs of 
ood. They pray to God to bless 

‘ears of sowing corn they bring. Be- 

@ each man squats his woman, her 

in the “perraje” on her back — 
bn with head covered, feet exposed. 

It may require close connection to 

ive in Chichicastenango in time for 

Saint Thomas’ Day. Pan American Clip- 
pers leave New Orleans every night 

11:30 p.m. and reach Guatemala City 

t 5:30 a.m. the next morning. Those 
triving December 20 will need a taxi 
ixpensive unless there are three or 
our in the group) for the five-hour drive 
0 Chichicastenango. Those arriving 
parlier can use the mail bus. 

Even if one arrives too late for the 
erican Aitfiesta at Santo Thomas de Chichicasten- 
s leave thepngo, Guatemala is well worth a visit 
making thept Christmas. 
lulu in 10) (One or two days in the capital are 
mm aviationpuiiicient for the hurried visitor. The 
around th@National Tourist Bureau advises one 
day’s flyingyhat to see and how to see it, on foot 
n teachersgr by bus. At Christmas open-air mar- 
ly deli display intriguing assortments of 
familiar “trimmings.” Strangers to 


ha 


igazines ¢ 
ays at Day 


By Dr. Nora B. Thompson, 
Specialist on Central America 


Guatemala should see a “nacimiento” in 
some home, attend Christmas Eve “misa 
de gallo,” try the traditional “tamales” 
of the season — but only in the recom- 
mended eating places. All this can be 
done in the Highlands as well as in the 
capital. 

Lima Hermanos buses transport mail 
and passengers. A trip with them means 
getting up early and traveling with na- 
tives—a fascinating experience. Wear 
warm clothing and take a box lunch. A 
circle tour provides much sightseeing in 
a few days. After the Chichicastenango 


From T of Mexican Folkways by Frances Toor. 
Sopyright 1947 by Crown Publishers. Reprinted by per- 
nission of Crown Publishers. 


Palo volador—a favorife Guatemala 
idea of how to celebrate Christmas. 


buatemala for Christmas’ 


Close the Classroom Door and Arrive for a Holiday Next Morning 


fiesta one can go by Condetsa bus to 
Huehuetenango, famous for its climate, 
the nearby ruins of Zaculeu where ar- 
cheologists will probably be working, 
and the “subida” drive up the Cuchu- 
matanes Mountains; to Quezaltenango 
(Friday or Sunday especially); to 
Lake Atitl4n (Pamajachel) for launch 
trips to the colorful Indian villages of 
San Lucas Toliman and Santiago Atit- 
lan. 

Ancient Antigua is an hour’s drive 
from Guatemala City. Buses leave the 
capital at reasonable hours. Two or 
three days are not enough to wander 
through the ruined churches and pal- 
aces where one ‘relives the romance of 
colonial Spain. 

If three days remain, why not fly to 
San Salvador, a busy metropolis, and 
to Tegucigalpa, the charming capital of 
Honduras? Its bridges remind one of 
Florence; its red roofs recall Taxco. 
From Picacho Park, high above the city, 
one can look down upon it bathed in 
sunlight. Later, from the hotel bal- 
cony, one’s eyes follow the twinkling 
street lights as they climb the moun- 
tain side to form a sparkling Christmas 
tree against the blackness of the night. 

Such a trip as this should stimulate 
any teacher. She will return to her class- 
room with renewed vigor and much to 
talk about. In many instances she will 
return with new friendships. The people 
of Central America welcome visitors 
who come in the proper spirit. 

Hints to travelers: (1) Read Four 
Keys to Guatemala, Kelsey and Os- 
borne; (2) Make hotel reservations by 
mail in advance and have them con- 
firmed (for a list of dependable hotels, 
write to Scholastic Teacher); (3) Take 
winter clothes, dark glasses, camera and 
much film; (4) use tourist cards ob- 
tained at Pan American World Airways. 


How Much Will It Cost? 

To the cost of reaching airport cities 
listed add following round trip air fares 
including tax to Guatemala City: 

Miami — $180. 

New Orleans — $154.80, 

Brownsville, Texas — $147.60. 

Los Angeles — $257.40. 


Mrs. Thompson says you can live in 
clean, safe native pensions and see 
Guatemala by bus for $6 to $7 per day. 
Last summer double rooms in good 
hotels ranged from $3 to $6 per day. 
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Salaries Up But 
Inflation Got ‘em 


HCL Cancels 13 Per Cent 
Rise Says U. S. O. cf E. 


Don’t look in your pocket- 
book now but teacher salaries 
are up 13 per cent. 

To this news the U. S. Office 
of Education hastily adds what 
every teacher knows: “The in- 
crease has been cancelled by 
the sharp rise in the cost of 
living.” 

Commissioner Studebaker al- 
so told the Citizens Federal 
Committee that: 

Teacher _ shortage, 
eased, is still severe. 

There are still 100,000 teach- 
ers who do not meet certifica- 
tion requirements. 

The picture on teacher ten- 
ure, sick leave, retirement, and 
working conditions, is brighter. 


Federal Aid Again 


When President Truman 
called Congress back into ses- 
sion NEA moved to put its 
Federal aid bill back into mo- 
tion. NEA pins hopes for pas- 
sage on Sen. Robert A. Taft's 
assurance, “I believe the Re- 
publican party will and should 
proceed with these measures in 
the next session.” 

Meantime Hartley prepares 
to release opinions on Federal 
aid solicited from governors. 
Some governors will oppose; 
others will mugwump. 


TRAVEL NEWS 


What its teacher tourists saw 
and did appears in NEA Travel 
Service’s NEA Tours, 1947. 


France announces 24 hour 
visa service for any U. S. cit- 
izen at the General Consulate, 
New York City. 

More international teacher 
seminars under UNESCO aegis 
will be held in 1948, announces 
Howard E. Wilson. 


Convention Dates 


Speech Assn. of Am., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Dec. 28-29. 


though 


Am. Assn. of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese, De- 
troit, Dec. 28-29. 


Institute on Corrective and 
Remedial Reading, Temple U., 
Philadelphia, Feb. 2-6. 


Contests—Scholarships 


Essay subject: “Our Great 
American Heritage — Liberty.” 
Sponsor: American Legion Aux- 
ilary. Prizes: 52 sets World 
Book Encyclopedia (one in each 
Legion Department), Added 
Ist prize, $100. 

Thirty $500 scholarships - to 
New England textile schools 
will be awarded by the New 
England Textile Foundation. 


Court Actions 


Des Mornes: Iowa _ public 
school buses may not carry 
parochial school children, state 
Supreme Court rules. 


New On.eans: Negro téach- 
ers must be paid same as white 
teachers of equal qualifications, 
rules Federal Judge Wayne C. 
Borah. 


Schoolmen’s opinion on UMT 
(universal military training) 
will be disclosed by a new 
American Council on Educa- 
tion poll. 





Xmas 
for 
Miss X 


Miss X is a teacher in 
Europe. She is cold, hungry, 
threadbare. Give her a 
Christmas present. Send $1 
to $100 to Overseas Teacher 
Relief Fund. Address: NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or your state 
education association. 























Palembang will be home for 
Mr. and Mrs. Spiers, Garden City, 
L. L, off to teach Standard-Vacuum 
Oil Company employees’ children. 


A.L.A. Unveils New 
Plan for Libraries 


Library operating costs are 
up 50 per cent; income only 12 
per cent, Carl H. Milam de- 
clares in the American Library 
Association annual report. For 
the librarian who isn’t there, 
libraries have 18,000 vacant 
jobs. 

Amid shortages A. L. A. un- 
veils its National Plan for Pub- 
lic Libraries. This would re- 
place our 6,000 libraries with 
1,200 library systems. Present 
library service reaches one- 
third U. S.; the new plan, all 
U. S. 

A. L. A. again asks Congress 
to pass the Library Demonstra- 
tion Bill. 

Well under way is the Amer- 
ican Library Inquiry. One ques- 
tion under study: Shall future 
library service include radio, 
motion pictures, and television? 


Educated Nose 


A “Course in Smells” is New 
York University’s latest adult 
education offering. For the per- 
fumery and aromatic trade. 








Group to Work on “Obsolete” High Schools 


Does old H. S. look good to 
you? Well, it isn’t good enough 
for about 6 out of 10 students. 

“Obsolete,” says John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. Secondary educa- 
tion leaders agree. To blueprint 
an overhaul, he announces a 
nine-man Commission on Life 
Adjustment Education for 
Youth. 

Outgrowth of regional con- 
ferences over past two years, 
the Commission will “advise 
the nation’s high schools on 
gearing their courses to meet 
the needs of the times.” 

“Three million boys and girls 





cannot see that school is getting 
them anywhere,” says Commis- 
sioner Studebaker. “About half 
have quit altogether. Our 
secondary education prepares 
young people for colleges and 
the skilled trades. For other 
youth it is not adequate.” 

The Commission’s job: To 
propose down-to-earth programs 
on home and family life, job 
hunting, budgeting, use of leis- 
ure, civic responsibility, etc. 
Pilot schools will point the way 
to improved curriculums, 

For names, details, see Nov. 
School Life, U. S. Office of Ed- 


ucation journal. 





William 
$2.50. 


Some sa 
er essay 


EDUCATION IS 
NOT SO FREAS: 


We Fall Short of Ideals} mth to che 
15-Man Committee Finds} {ope We | 




















America, home of the 
Land of opportunity! How fr 
How much opportunity? Fift 
citizen leaders named by Pres. 
dent Truman held the li 
paper to civil rights in U. S.. 

Looking at education, tk 
Committee found: “Two ip 
adequacies are extremely se 
ious. We have failed to pm lists. chosen 
vide Negroes and, to a lessa| Bennett, -J 


have allowed discrimination » ition ha: 
the operation of many of om bet. It h 
private institutions of highej ~~ 
education, particularly in t 
North with respect to Jewi 
students.” 

After documenting the “gaggQur Childr 
between educational opportunf Fine. He 
ities afforded” white and N Ben Fi 
children, the Committee calk Jalen 
for Federal Aid: “Extension @ By reprint 
the Federal grant-in-aid .. . alded new: 
the secondary school field seem |Times edu 
both imminent and desirable’ |and citizen 

Readable English studded by}at our sch 
dramatic examples marks this}talk or reps 
report entitled To Secure The#| dirce boo 
Rights. It defines civil rights 
It examines the U. S. record m 
preserving the rights of: |, 
safety and security of the per 
son; 2, citizenship and its priv- 
ileges; 3, freedom of conscience 
and religion; 4, equality of op 
portunity. 

Copies are available on news 
stock from PM Newspaper, I 
cents each; from Government 
Printing Office, or Simon and 
Schuster, $1. Lower rates fa 
school orders. 


PERSONALS 

Appointed: Francis G. Cor d his 
nell, former adviser to Sem Is C 
ate, to head University of It the genera 
linois Education School’s Bureat|students. f 
of Research and Service. for a faith 

John Guy Fowlkes, dean, 
School of Education, University 7), Eurc 
of Wisconsin. 

Earl Hutchinson, Maine} 33 
secondary education field rep- Opp., 
resentative, U. S. Office of Edu- Europe 
cation; Arthur L. Be . Cham 
Maryland, specialist in cud, this 
ance, U. S. Office of Education “Us 


Philosophe 
Viking, 





Henry (€ 





BER, 1947 of Broadway by Maxwell Anderson. 


William Sloane Associates, Inc. 91pp., 
$2.50. 


)N IS $ome say Maxwell Anderson writes 
er essays than plays. Certainly these 
FRE Z. have the magic spark. If one of 

“fyour able students wonders what career 
of Idealsfpith to choose let him read “Whatever 
tee Finds We Have.” Do you discuss plays 
inclass? Then look at Anderson’s “rules 

! How fr d playwriting” in the title essay, “Off 

ity? Fift Bradway.” 














d by 

the litmis§ Have. You Read 100 Great Books? Jas- 
in U.S per Lee Company. 79pp., $1.00. 
cation, th 


“Two inf his book challenges you to a game. 
remely s@.{ Match your favorite books against the 
led to pm|liss chosen by the famous — Armold 
to a lessnjBennett, John Dewey, John Ruskin, 
rity Wiliam Lyon Phelps, Robert Louis 
lity of edt] Stevenson; and 20 others. You will pore 
es. . . .Welover the composite “100 best” list. One 
mination #1 ction has 32 excerpts from the best 
any of of best. It has endless possibilities for 
afusing discussions in high school Eng- 
lish classes. 


and N oa gies 
nittee calk Ben Fine is education’s Paul Revere. 


xtension ¢}5) Feprinting and amplifying his her- 
-aid . . .falded newspaper series, the New York 
field seem |Times education editor gives educators 
desirable’ jand citizens a “bible” on the condition 
studded t/a our schools. If -you need to make a 
marks this} talk or report on education, here is your 
cure The} durce book of facts and “quotes.” 


‘i . . hts. 

oe a a W. D. BouTwEL. 
ats of: |, 

of the per-|Philosopher’s Quest by Irwin Edman. 
ad its pri] Viking, 1947. 275pp., $3. 

conscience 





Do you veer away from philosophy 
books because of the “jargon”? Then 
le on newsfyou can read Professor Edman’s with 
spaper, Wpleasure. The author who won readers 
overnmelt With his Philosopher's Holiday has a 
Simon aM inew book. In Philosopher’s Quest, the 
+ rates fo dlumbia professor explains philosophy 
as “a conversation in which the soul 
catches fire.”. Dr. Edman talks with 
is C. Cor Plato, St. Paul, Spinoza, Schopenhauer, 
- to Senfand his contemporaries. He does for 
sity of I-|the general public what he does for his 
ol’s Bureau|students. He excites interest in the quest 
rice. for a faith by which men may live. 
ces, dean, 


University 


lity of op 












European Cockpit by William 
Maine, Henry Chamberlin, Macmillan, 1947. 


‘field rep-} 239pp., $4. 


a of Europe and the Far East have been 
in id ttt: Chamberlin’s beat for many years. 
Education. ° this volume he traveled through 











Off the Press 


Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
Austria. Switzerland. a~4 Belgium dur- 
ing June-September, 1946. 

there are chapters on each of the 
countries the author visited; other, .. 
countries he knows very well. Russia 
he excoriates as a country in which 
“there are more human beings working 
as slaves . . . than there were Negro 
slaves in the United States at the out- 
break of the Civil War.” His language 








5-T 


is forceful. His opinions will stimulate 
controversy. You can refer high school 
seniors to this book with the warning 
not to swallow Mr. Chamberlin’s views 
whole 


Your Marriage and Family Living by 
Paul H. Landis. McGraw-Hill, 1946. 
373pp., $2.20. 


Mr. Landis proposes to do something 
about the rising divorce rate. The book 
deals directly with the personal prob- 
lems of young people, not only in fam- 
ily relations, but also in dating, court- 
ship, and marriage. 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 











A BOOK TEACHERS HAVE WANTED FOR YEARS 











ONLY ONE DOLLAR ($1) 


“Your collection of book lists is admirable . . . 
you have done a public service.” 


HERE ARE 25 WELL-KNOWN LISTS OF GREAT BOOKS INCLUDING 
THOSE OF CHRISTOPHER MORLEY, JOHN ERSKINE, 
WILL DURANT, SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 
AND ARNOLD BENNETT 


—AND— 
@ THE FAMOUS LIST OF ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE 


@ THE LIST OF OUTSTANDING BOOKS OF 1924-1944 
AS PRESENTED IN LIFE MAGAZINE 


@ A MASTER LIST OF 1000 TITLES, AND A SELECTION 
OF 100 GREAT BOOKS EVERYONE SHOULD READ 


@ AS WELL AS MANY EXTRACTS FROM GREAT BOOKS 
AND INTERESTING LITERARY ODDS AND 


Published by JASPER LEE COMPANY 


AND STILL PRICED AT 


"Have You Read 
100 Great Books?” 


A stimulating 
informative book 
about great books 


—DR. WILL DURANT 

















PRICE $1.00 
! AT YOUR BOOKSELLER, OR i 
: JASPER LEE COMPANY, 154 Nassau St., New York 7, N. Y. ; 
1 PLEASE SEND ME. . . . COPIES AT $1.00 A COPY OF : 
: “HAVE YOU READ 100 GREAT BOOKS?” I 
: t enclose $............ « Postage is free in the United States. : 
| Neme 4 
if Address . : 
i City .. Zone We... State ' 
: ' 
































OULD you like something new for 
W a Christmas program? Why not use 
films? 

“Fine,” you say, “but where can I 
get them?” 

One of our readers asked us just that 
question, so we've been catalogue- 
thumbing—see below for our results. 
You'll find stories, songs, or just pictures, 
depending on what you need. One word 
of caution, however: ORDER NOW. 


16 mm. Sound Films 


A Curistmas Carnot. Prod. Metro 
Goldwyn Mayer. Dist. Teaching Film 
Custodians. b&w. 37 min. Rent. Dick- 
ens’ famous story. 

THe Cuitp or BETHLEHEM. Prod. 


Cathedral Films. Dist. Association 
Films. b&w. 20 min. Rent or sale. Hand- 
book, 25c. 


Tue Nativity. Prod. and dist. Ameri- 
can Bible Society. col. or b&w. 20 min. 
Rent. 

Scrooce. Dist. Brandon Films; Ideal 
Pictures. b&w. 85 min. Rent. Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol. 

StarticHt Nicut. Prod. Hoffberg 
Productions, Inc. Dist. Films Inc.; Ideal 
Pictures; Association Films; others. 
b&w. 30 min. Rent. How “Silent Night, 
Holy Night” was composed. 

Two TuHousanp Years Aco. (Series 
of five films) Prod. Gaumont British 
Instructional Films. Dist. Bell & Howell. 








DOUBLE DOOR 


A Play in 3 Acts by Elizabeth McFadden 
Has been given over one thousa performances in 
high school and college theatres, beside long runs in 
professional field in America and England. Theme 
the eternal struggle ith and age. women, 
7 men: | set: mysteriously fascinating room in a 
Fifth Avenue millionaire mansion. 

DOOR forces an audience to lose its detach- 

ment, to become a part of it, and out sheer ner- 
its hero and hate its villain, 

and twist with suspense.’’ 

john Mason Brown, Post, New York 


Price: 85 cents @ Royalty: $25.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


28 West 45th St., New York 19 
7623 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46. 


makes you wri 














CONTESTS 


WIN the next contest enter. Our 
CONTEST MAGAZI bas helped 
others win. Big winners tell their 
, teach you how to win BIG 
PRIZES. Lists current contests. 
Send 25c. for sample copy 


ENERAL CONTEST MAGAZINE 
4 Dept. 23 Duluth 5, Minn. 















Practical 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 
by Rose Marie Cruzan — $2.50 
COMPLETE UNDERSTANDABLE 


Written for High School Students 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT ®!eminston. 































Visually Yours 


Films for Christmas 


b&w. Rent or sale. Life in Palestine at 
the time of Christ. 


Filmstrips and Slides 


THE ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS; 
Tue Nativity. Prod. and dist. Society 
for Visual Education. Sale. Each consists 
of five 2x2 Kodachrome slides with 
leaflet. 

Tue Curistmas Story. Prod. and 
dist. Cathedral Films, silent. col. 27 
frames. Sale. 

THE Worwp’s GREAT MADONNAS. 
(Seven filmstrips) Prod. and dist. Soc. 
for Vis. Ed. béw. Sale. 

Society for Visual Education has over 
200 Kodachrome slides of great art 
works dealing with the life of Christ. 
Write for catalogue. 


Christmas Songs 


Curistmas Caroxs. Prod. Calif. Re- 
ligious Film Co. Dist. Soc. for Vis. Ed. 
silent. b&w. Sale. Filmstrip with words 
and music of eight carols. 

Curistmas Hymns. Prod. and dist. 
Cathedral Films. silent. b&w. Sale. 
Filmstrip with words of six hymns. 

Community Sinc Series 6, No. 7. 
Prod. Columbia Pictures Corp. Dist. 
Teaching Film Custodians. 16 mm. sd. 
b&w. 10 min. Rent. Five carols. 

Sm.ent Nicut; Lirrte Town oF 
BETHLEHEM; O Come ALL YE FAITH- 
FUL; Ir CaMe Upon A MIDNIGHT 
Crear. (Four Films) Prod. and dist. 
Post Pictures Corp. 16 mm. sd. col. 3 
min. each. Christmas hymns sung, 
words on scenic background. 


TRY THIS: 


Here’s a recipe we picked up today 
to maké your students literally “see 
what you mean” in a discussion. (We 
had it used on us, so we know it’s 


good. ) 


Ingredients: 
1 large drawing pad 
1 pencil with soft, black lead 
No artistic talent 


How to Mix: 

Take points you're going to cover in 
a given subject (about six or seven) 
and put them down on pages of the 
drawing pad. Use large letters that are 
visible from the back of a classroom. 
Use very few words; outline form is 
good. If two or three ideas are related, 
put them on one page. Otherwise keep 
them separate, arranged according to 
discussion sequence. Wherever you can 






make an interesting “layout,” do sq 
Make a simple sketch or chart to illus. 
trate a point. Arrange related key words 
in patterns. 
To Serve: ; 
Prop the drawing pad on an easel 
your desk, where everyone can see it 
Turn the pages to keep pace with dit 
cussion. ; 








What you have, when you're 
ished, is what an advertiser has in t 
pages of a magazine: a simple story 
easy to follow, easy to remember. La’ 
outs and sketches will guide your 
dents as they follow you through a 
cussion. Best of all, you have a f 
for students’ eyes as well as their ea. 

Credit for this recipe goes to Gord 
Halstead, well-known film forum leade. 














Song of Love (Clara Schumann’s story) 
whets interest in musical biography. 
After seeing the film you and your stv 
dents will enjoy reading. . . . 


Clara Schumann 
Clara Schumann, Burk 
Girlhood of Clara Schumann, May 
Clara Schumann, an Artist's Life, 
Litzman 
Spring Symphony, Painter 
Robert Schumann 
Schumann, a Life of Suffering, Basd 
Florestan, the Life and Work of Rob 
ert Schumann, Schauffler 


Johannes Brahms 
Brahms; His Life and Work, Geit 
inger 
Life of Johannes Brahms, May 
Brahms, the Master, Goss 
The Unknown Brahms, Schauffler 


Their Era 





The Schumanns and  Johannel 
Brahms, Schumann 

Immortal Franz, Harsanyi 

Letters of Clara Schumann and Jé 
hannes Brahms, 1853-1896 

The Unfinished Symphony, Ewen 
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FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 
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e with da} Czechoslovakia (p. 7) 
‘| GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 

























nple storyg To show students some of the prob- 
lems that Czechoslovakia is facing to- 
day and how she is attempting to main- 
tain her independence and democracy 
if between the pressure of East and West. 
os Motivation 
The Czechs are tamous for their love 
for freedom and independence. Yet, 
increasingly have beer forced to 
fiow the “Russian line.” Why is this? 


selections | Assignment 

Have individual students report on 
geography (see map), industry, 
agriculture of Czechoslovakia, See 
es on page 8-T. 

ve a student report on the history 
Czechoslovakia since 1918. (See 
Scholastic, April 24, 1944, p. 3.) 
Have students look up and report on 
n Masaryk, Thomas Masaryk and Ed- 
Benes. (See Current Biography.) 
Have all students read “Squeeze 
on Czechoslovakia” on p. 7 of this 
and be prepared to answer the 
ion questions. 


nn’s story) 


biography. 
1 your stv 


Discussion Questions 


‘Why are the Czechs friendly to 
America? (‘They love democracy; they 
have many friends in America; we 
helped them establish their government 
during World War I; and we've given 


in, May | them relief supplies.) What methods 
tist’s Life,| do the Russians use to spread their ideas 
.|in Czechoslovakia? ‘They work 

through the Czech Communists who 

hold leading government positions, run 
newspapers, etc.) The Czechs are pro- 

ring, Bas@} Russian but anti-Soviet. What does this 
rk of Rob}mean? (The Czechs realize that the 


or Russians helped free them from Ger- 
many, but they dislike the Russian sys- 
tem of government, the Russian army 
domination, etc.) Why do Czechs feel 
that they need Russia for an ally? 
(They fear Geérmany’s. comeback.) 
How strong are the Communists. in 
Czechoslovakia? (They would probably 
win only one-fourtl. of the seats in the 
Johannel Czech legislature rather than the two- 
~ | fifths they hold if there was an election 
now.) What is the government’s na- 
,ptionalization program? (About «two- 
of Czechoslovakia’s industrial 
apacity — mines, iron and steel works, 
ther resources, utilities, defense indus- 
(Concluded on page 8-T) 
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FOR ALL CLASSES 


Democracy in School (p. 14) 
Aim 


To make the ideals of democracy a 
living reality to students. 


Motivation 

We like to think that we are tolerant 
and broadminded, that we respect 
others’ democratic rights. But do we? 
How do you choose your friends? How 
do you decide for whom to vote for club 
officers? Do you chum exclusively with 
any one group because the members are 
“the right sort” because of their re- 
ligion, politics, or because they live in 
the right part of town? 


Discussion Questions 

In ordet to have democratic life in 
school, what are your duties and obli- 
gations? How would your school be 
changed if it were run on the dictator- 
ship plan? What are Russian children 
taught? 


Student Activities 

Make a chart entitled “How to 
Choose People for Friends.” In one 
column list a:] the characteristics which 
you have a ~ight to expect of a friend 
(loyalty, gocrd sportsmanship, sense of 
humor, etc.) and in the other column 
list those things which are not true 
bases for choosing friends. (What 
church does he go to; what political 
partv does 1e belong to; how much 
money has he, etc.) 

Appoint several students to be D.D.’s 
for a week (Detectives for Democracy) 
and report to class all illustrations of 
undemocratic behavior. 


When Old Glory Was Young 


(p. 16) 
The Stars and Stripes went aloft the 


first time in history during the siege by 
the British oz Fort Schuyler in August, 
1777. The ‘:attle was bloody but the 
British were forced to withdraw. 

As new states entered the Union, our 
flag has been changed ‘new stars have 
been added) to recognize this fact. 
What will happen if we add a 49th 
state? 

Student Activities 

Have a student committee report on 
“The Story of Flags.” See The World 
Book, Vol. 6, p. 154. (What the word 
flag means, descriptions of flags of vari- 
ous officials. Ex.: The President’s flag; 

g customs, etc.) 

Have a student demonstration on 


how to display the flag. 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Small Town 


This lesson plan is based on pages 
17-20, 22-23, 25-26, and is a unit in 
the Life in a Democracy series. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims : 

To present some of our literature 
which has grown out of the small town 
and to emphasize the importance of 
the small town in our democracy. 


Motivation 

What is Small Town America actual- 
ly like? What are the advantages of 
small-town life over city living? The 
disadvantages? What do our authors 
say about small towns? Do you agree 
with them? ; 


Preparation 

Have students read “The Small 
Town — Democracy’s Neighbor” and be 
prepared to .nswer the following ques- 
tions: 

What do most American smali towns 
have in common? (Neighborliness; 
typically American homes, schools, 
churches, clubs, and sports; newspa- 
pers, movies radio programs, automo- 
biles.) How do small towns differ in 
various paris of the country? What 
books and stories have you read about 
small towns? Do you agree with the 
authors? 

Encourage all students to read 
“Scout Axe” by Mackinlay Kantor 
— the story of a growing boy in a smal] 
town; Book Parade which reviews 
Sterling North’s “So Dear to My Heart”; 
Young Voices which features student- 
written “George’s Triple Exposure,” the 
story of a girl correspondent who dis- 
covered that three fellows, not one, are 
answering her letters, and this week's 
short story, “Best Foot Forward.” 

If you do not live in a small town, 
have students study the community sur- 
rounding their neighborhood. If they 
live in the country, they can study the 
town where they do their shopping. 


Assignment 

Have students pretend that they're 
researchers for a famous author who 
wants to write stories and plays about 
the local community. 

(a) Students can look up the his- 
tory of the area. (The Federal Writer's 
Project published the American Guide 
Series which contain very readable sec- 
tions on most communities.) Some stu- 

(Concluded on page 8-T) 








8-T 


For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


tries, commercial panks and insurance 
companies -- have been taken over by 
the government. Usuzlly the owners 
are compensated for this.) 


Procedure 


Have students look at their maps of 
Czechoslovakia (p. 7: and point out 
Czechoslovakia’s position, naming her 
neighbors, her industrial and agricul- 
tural areas, Call for reports. 

Have discussion of the article using 
discussion questions as a guide. 


References 


1. Czechoslovakia, by Jan Papanek. 
International Universities Press, Inc. 
1945. 

2. “Masaryk: Diplomat in Silk Pa- 
jamas,” by John Kobler in Harper's. 
November, 1947, page 415. 

8. “The Czech Compromise,” Busi- 
ness Week, March 8, 1947, page 105. 


Installment Buying (p. 10) 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 
To discuss installment buying and to 


discuss its possible effects on prices and 
business. 


Motivation 


What is installment buying? What 
are the chief goods bought on the in- 
stallment plan? What are the argu- 
ments for and against it? 


Assignment 

Have students read the article and be 
able to discuss the following problems: 

How was installment buying re- 
stricted by the Government during the 
war? How much do Americans owe for 
goods bought on the installment plan 
now? How high 1s installment credit 
likely to gc by 1950? What are the 
dangers which may result from this 
increased credit? Why is installment 
buying popu'ar? How could installment 
buying incresse inflation? 

Have a student committee interview 
several business men to get their opin- 
ions on whether the Government should 
restore its controls on _ installment 
buying. 

Have another student committee visit 
stores to see what goods can be bought 
on the installment plan and to find out 
what the “carrying charges” are. 


Presentation 


1. Discuss installment buying (using 
the questions above as a guide), 

2. Call for student reports. 

3. Have + class discussion on “How 
can a family set up a wise program for 


installment buying?” Would you 
ommend that a family buy clothing ¢ 
the installment plan? A house? A og 
How far into debt should a family g 
at any one time? When is it better tg 
wait until you can pay cash for sd 
thing that vou want, so that you 
save the interest charges? 


American Opinion Divided 
(p. 9) 


The French Revolution and the 
between France and England di 
American cpinion. Why did sq 
Americans favor England? Why ¢ 
others favor France? What was # 
purpose of the Alien and Sedition 
What were the Kentucky and Virg 
Resolutions? What was America’s at 
tude toward France and England 
the period right after 1801? 


Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (pp. 11, 13) 
: foie Opinion Divided: 1-c; 2-e; 

; 4-d. i 

Installment Buying: 1-$100; 2-inflat 
8-during depressions; 4-over five bi 
dollars; 5-about fifteen billion dollars; 
Marriner Eccles. 

Czechoslovakia: 1-Eduard Benes; © 
Gottwald; 3-decreased Russia’s populs 
4-2/3; 5-Bohemia (or West); 6-Germaiiy 
7-the west; 8-Romania. 4 

Democracy in School: 1-D; 2-N; § 
4-N; 5-N. 





For English Classes 
(Concluded ) 


dents can interview older residents to 
get the story of the community. 

(b) Students with photography and 
drawing ability should decide what 
would make the most interesting pic- 
tures and drawings to illustrate stories 
of the community. (Would you use pic- 
tures of the main street, an old dwell- 
ing or church; a picturesque watering 
trough, etc.?) 

(c) Students can also collect stories 
and legends about the community and 
about “interesting local characters.” 

(d) Others can collect true stories 
or incidents that an author might weave 
into the plot of a story or play. 

(e) Have students read chapters 
from such books as Sinclair Lewis's 
Main Street and compare his descrip- 
tions with life in a small town as stu- 
dents know it. 


Procedure 

Have a class discussion of Small 
Town America based on pp. 17-26 in 
this issue. Discuss story possibilities in 
the local community. 
Student Activity 


Have students with writing ability 
volunteer for a long-time project of 


preparmg “a book” about the commu- 
nity. Some students can write the com- 
munity’s history; others make  se- 
lections fr. — literature written about 
the community, Some can write down 
legends about the area; others write 


original stories based on true happen- . 


ings. One section can be brief biogra- 
phies of ‘eading citizens. 

Have typing department type the 
manuscripts Have a table of contents 
and an index and put the “book” to- 
gether. 

Woodworking students can make the 
book cover cut of vencer and burn the 
title into the wooa with a hot wire. 
Small hinges can be bought at the dime 
stores. Art and photography students 
can illustrate the manuscripts. 


Application 

Have a forum discussion on the 
topic, “The Small Town is the ideal 
place for young people to learn the 
true meaning of democratic life.” 


The “Ground Floor” of Aviation 
(p. 32) 


If you're a “monkey” with a wrench 
or if you have a “voic> with a smile,” 
you may have a career waiting for you 
on the “ground floor” of aviation —as 


an engineer, as a mechanic, or as) 
salesman of air miles 

Discussion Questions: What work ai 
plane mechanics do? What are the 


ous kinds .i airplane engineers? EB 
plain their work, What work the f 
lowing do: reservation agent, tick 
agent, traffic representative, air 
represeutative? What public relatia 
work is done for aviation? 





Answers to “Read All About It” (p. 24) 

I. 1-(b) aad (c), 2-(a) and (c).% 

II. 1-(b)- 2-(c); 3-(b); 4-(a); 
(a), (b), (c); 6-(b). 





Is Reading a Problem? 


Are your students handicapped 
by poor reading habits? If so, do 
you assign “Read All About It” ag 
a regular classroom assignment? 

Has this reading series been help 
ful to: you this semester? Ho 
could it be made more useful? 

We should appreciate hearing 
from you on this important sub 
ject. Please address letters or cards 
to William Favel, Senior Scholas- 
tic, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. 














